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May Day Manifesto 


By National Committee, C.P., U.S.A. 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO, a young and 
militant American labor movement, 
joined in common struggle for the 
eight-hour day, proclaimed its soli- 
darity and unfurled its banners in 
the fight for a better life. 

The seeds of those struggles took 
root, flourished and grew into the 
labor movement of today—fifteen 
million strong. 

Everywhere, in all lands, working 
men took courage and heart from the 
inspiring acts of American labor. 

Thus, May Day, born on American 
soil and out of American working- 
class struggles, became the interna- 
tional holiday of all who toil and 
are oppressed. 

* * * 

On this May Day, 1953, no issue 
stands more urgently before labor 
than that of war or peace. It is the 
husbands and sons of labor who die 
on the battlefields. And it is labor 
that feels most brutally the impact of 
war upon its working conditions, 
living standards and rights. 

On this May Day, new hope has 
arisen that peace can be imposed 


upon a world torn by strife and ten- 
sion. 

On this May Day, new proof has 
come that peace can be negotiated; 
that differences can be resolved at 
the conference table; that youth need 
not die on the slopes of Old Baldy 
or on any blood-soaked battlefield. 

On this May Day, on the initiative 
of the Soviet and Chinese govern- 
ments, our wounded are returning 
home. In the hearts of American 
fathers and mothers, wives and 
sweethearts, there is joy in this home- 
coming. And sadness too, at the sight 
of once healthy bodies now marked 
by the scars of war. 

Shall all end with this one step? 
Shall only these wounded return 
while new casualty lists mount? 
Surely the effort that led to their 
home-coming, if extended and made 
more mighty, could lead to the re- 
turn of all our youth! 

During the election campaign, the 
General promised peace. But in his 
inaugural address, after having be- 
come President, he offered only a 
“soldier’s pack” as the “way of life” 
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to which the American people could 
look forward. 

American workers want no sol- 
diers’ packs for themselves and their 
children. From thousands of Amer- 
ican homes, letters have come pour- 
ing in each day to the White House 
urging the President to fulfill his 
promise to work for a cease-fire in 
Korea and to bring our boys home. 
In dozens of polls across the country, 
the overwhelming answer has been 
“YES” to the question: Are you in 
favor of an American-Soviet meet- 
ing to settle all differences? 

The demands on the President 
grow more insistent. And he is com- 
pelled to reckon with them. There is 
therefore a new tone in his pro- 
nouncements—and greater dema- 
gogy. He speaks more guardedly 
and pays greater lip service to peace. 
But ultimatum and_ threat—not 
peaceful negotiation—still remain at 
the heart of his program. 

The President speaks of peace but 
continues to build a ring of military 
bases around the world. He doffs his 
hat to peace but sends his Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, to create 
a Nazi army and a remilitarized 
Japan. He talks of disarmament but 
brandishes the atom bomb. 

Can the American people put faith 
in these sweet words of peace, when 
the stock market, true barometer of 
the aims and interests of the eco- 
nomic royalists, plunges downward 
at any real hint of peace? 

But the people are not helpless. 


Their appeals for peace have forced 
those who sit in seats of power to 
walk more cautiously, to engage in 








greater demagogy. A more vigorous 
people’s demand for peace can guar- 
antee that negotiations shall begin. 

Nor do the American people stand 
alone. On this May Day, throughout 
the world, the people’s will for peace 
grows firmer and hopes for peaceful 
co-existence burn brighter as the So- 
cialist world, under the leadership 
of the Soviet Union, opens the door 
to peaceful negotiations. 

“At the present moment,” declared 
Soviet Premier Malenkov, “there is 
not a disputed or undecided question 
that cannot be decided by peaceful 
means on the basis of mutual under- 
standing of interested countries. This 
is our attitude to all countries, among 
them, the United States of America.” 

Communists, non-Communists and 
even anti-Communists may differ as 
to who is responsible for present-day 
world tensions. But we do not differ 
in our fervent hope for peace. We 
may disagree as to who is to blame 
for the present situation. But would 
we not all condemn that government 
which refuses to negotiate or to at- 
tempt to settle problems by peaceful 
means? 

We, the working people of Amer- 
ica, bear the grave responsibility of 
unfolding a new and mightier effort 
for peace. With us, of all creeds, re- 
ligions, national origins and political 
beliefs, rests the obligation to make 
our demand for an immediate cease- 
fire in Korea, for an Eisenhower- 
Malenkov meeting for a peaceful 
settlement of all issues, so powerful 
and overwhelming that no one will 
dare ignore it. 

We, the people, must impose peace! 
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The policy of war has brought 
asualty lists not only abroad but at 
home. 

The “crusade for freedom” has pro- 
vided untold billions in profits to the 
sixty families. For working folk and 
the common man it has brought 
heavier burdens, greater cares and 
kss freedom. 

The dinner pail has become more 
costly each day. 

Rising prices, rent gouging and 
waring taxes have hit hard at already 
meager budgets. 

The man-killing “stretch-out” and 
“speed-up” on the assembly line is 
uuking its heavy toll. 

The warehouses are overflowing 
with goods which the workers can- 
not buy back. And purchasing power 
is threatened even more as employers 
plan and already institute wage cuts 
affecting millions. 

Negro workers, suffering heavily 
at all times from the vicious system 
of job discrimination, face even more 
bitter prospects today. 

| The threat of depression is already 
materializing for the American 
farmer. Agriculture is entering into 
crisis. 

American workers, bearing the 
ever greater burdens of a war econ- 
omy, today dread the haunting spec- 
ter of new Hoovervilles, and bread 
lines tomorrow. 

The vaunted prosperity that was 
to have come from war production 


has proven to be a tragic deception. 
* * = 








Must it be as the men of Wall 
Street would have it—either war or 
depression ? 
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Must Eisenhower and his General 
Motors cabinet succeed in imposing 
new and more crushing burdens on 
the people? 

THERE IS AN ALTERNA- 
TIVE: A PEOPLE’S PEACE AND 
WELFARE PROGRAM! 

A program of struggle by the peo- 
ple for: 
© Peacetime jois and peacetime con- 

struction. 

e Higher wages, lower prices and tax 
reductions. 

e Peaceful trade with all nations, which 
can bring jobs to millions of Amer- 
ican workers and broader markets 
for our farmers. 

e Government spending for welfare 
and not for warfare—for schools, 
housing, flood control and electrifica- 
tion projects. 

e Limitations on profits of Big Busi- 
ness and expansion of the people's 
purchasing power. 

Such a program would lift the 
crushing weight of war economy and 
shield labor and the people from the 
worst effects of economic crisis. 

This is the alternative our people 
seek. This is the people’s program 
that can be achieved. Its fulfillment 
depends above all on the unity, mili- 
tancy and struggles of the millions 
in the ranks of organized labor. 

New and more militant moods of 
struggle are to be felt in the ranks 
of labor. Despite the efforts of the 
reformist misleaders of labor to im- 
pose the war program upon Amer- 
ican workers, labor is fighting back. 
Even within conservative sections of 
the labor movement there is growing 
awareness that their very existence is 
being threatened. There, too, the 
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urgent need for united action is felt 
and is being explored. New voices, 
at times still hesitant and confused, 
are arising in the labor movement 
and calling for peaceful negotiations 
between nations and for a program 
of peacetime jobs and construction. 

Labor, united in action, and join- 
ing with the millions of Negro peo- 
ple and small farmers of our land, 
can achieve for our nation a real 
alternative—a program of peace and 
people's welfare. 

* * = 

To silence those who speak for 
peace, the economic royalists seek to 
shackle labor and destroy the demo- 
cratic rights of all Americans, Negro 
and white. 

The evil of McCarthyism, like a 
venomous reptile, strikes at every- 
thing decent in our country’s life. All 
sections of the people—the Negro 
people, foreign-born, citizen and non- 
citizen—feel its sting. While Com- 
munists were the first to be attacked, 
now unions, schools, churches—all 
who differ with McCarthy—face his 
blows. Vilified and persecuted, driven 
from employment, forced into silence 
—the victims of McCarthyism grow. 

Where the policies of reaction and 
war thrive—as under the Truman 
Administration—there McCarthyism 
flourishes. Where these policies are 
intensified—as under Eisenhower— 
there McCarthyism grows more 
brazen, and advances more boldly as 
the open fascist wing and shock 
troops of the monopolists. 

Repressive legislation, from Taft- 
Hartley to the Smith and McCarran 
Acts, have already taken a heavy toll. 


With labor’s worst enemies now in 
control of the White House, th 
sharp edge of the slave-labor Taf. 
Hartley law slashes away at the hard 
won rights of labor. Smith Act in 
dictments, from New York to He 
waii, have imprisoned Communis 
Party leaders, militant trade-unionist 


and other advocates of peace. The) 


Nazi-like McCarran-Walters Aq 
strikes at all foreign-born, citizen 
and non-citizen alike, with its racist 
immigration policy, its deportations 
and its concentration camps. 

The insistent demand of the Negr 
people for equal citizenship encoun 
ters arrogant disregard at the hand 
of Eisenhower. Despite _ election 
promises, the civil rights program 
has been completely scuttled. Instead 
of F.E.P.C., anti-lynch and anti-pol 
tax legislation, the Negro people ar 
subjected to intensified Jim-Crow 
segregation and discrimination, po 
lice brutality and KKK-inspired 
violence. 

People in all walks of life who 
cherish our democratic heritage are 
alarmed over the growing threat of 
fascism in our land. Voices long s:| 
lent are at last being raised in protes 
against McCarthyism and the evi| 
attempt to destroy the Bill of Right 

But more, much more, is needec 
The threat to the trade-union move 
ment is real and is growing. Me 
and women of labor must rally t 
the defense of their organizations ant 
of the entire labor movement. Fa 
an injury to one is an injury to a 
On this May Day, 1953, united labe 
action, inspired and reinforced by 
glorious fighting traditions of Amer 
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ican labor, can spark and lead a great 

people’s resistance. The united ac- 

tion of all who love liberty, merged 

in a great and real crusade for free- 

dom, can halt the drive of reaction. 
* * * 

The merchants of death, hate and 
fear the workingman’s holiday of 
May Day. They would hide the fact 
that May Day is flesh and blood of 
our native traditions. They fear the 
fact that workers all over the world 
have made this holiday their own 
and take over the streets on this day 
to march under the banner of unity 
and struggle for a better life. 

For American labor, the bonds of 
international solidarity and fraternal 
ties, which May Day symbolizes, 
should indeed be precious. In each 
period of the history of our nation 
and in each moment of crisis, the 
noblest men and women of all na- 
tions stood at our side. In 1776, it 
was Lafayette and Kosciusko. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, in the struggle of 
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the Union army against slavery, it 
was the textile workers of Great 
Britain. 

Every struggle in our land against 
persecution or intimidation of work- 
ingmen, Negro people or progres- 
sves has immediately received the 
adent support of labor from Mel- 
bourne to Leningrad. Who can for- 
get the demonstrations of solidarity 
inevery capital of the world for Tom 
Mooney, Sacco and Vanzetti, Willie 
McGee or the Rosenbergs now facing 
the electric chair on a frame-up 
charge growing out of the war 
hysteria? 

On May Day 1953, the streets of 
one-third of the world will be 


crowded with marching contingents 
of the 800 million people living un- 
der the Socialist banner of emanci- 
pated labor, who have freed them- 
selves for all times from the yoke of 
exploitation and oppression by capi- 
tal. 

On this May Day, the most sacred 
interests of American labor demand 
that it join hands with workers of 
every land in the determination to 
enforce peace upon the world. 

On this May Day, we Communists 
urge all who seek peace, security and 
freedom to allow no difference of 
ideology or political belief to be a 
barrier to the achievement of a new 
and mighty unity which can bring 
fulfillment to their hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

On this May Day, let us join in 
common effort to fight: 

e For an immediate cease-fire in 
Korea! 

e For an Eisenhower-Malenkov meet- 
ing; for a Five Power Peace Pact! 

e For peaceful trade with all nations; 
for the resumption of unhampered 
trade with the Soviet Union, People’s 
China and the East European de- 
mocracies! 

e For a peacetime economy and peace- 
time jobs; for government spending 
for welfare, not warfare! 

e For immediate enactment of F.E.P.C. 
and civil rights legislation; for the 
abolition of ]im-Crow discrimination 
and segregation! 

e For the preservation of American 
liberties; for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley, McCarran-Walters and the 
Smith Act; amnesty for all Smith 
Act victims! 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 








Stalin and the Co-Existence of the 
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By William Z. Foster 


Comrape Srauin, in his rich half 
century of revolutionary struggle, 
taught the Marxists-Leninists of the 
world innumerable valuable lessons 
of theory and practice. In doing this, 
he added immeasurably to the store 
of proletarian science and demon- 
stated that he was the foremost Marx- 
ist-Leninist in the world. His death 
causes an irreparable loss both to 
the U.S.S.R. and to the toiling masses 
all over the world. 

Of Comrade Stalin’s many theo- 
retical contributions one of the great- 
est and most significant, especially 
in this period of sharp international 
tension, is his conception that the 
Socialist and capitalist worlds can 
co-exist together without war. This 
means that it is quite within the 
realm of possibility for Socialism, 
destined one day to be world-wide, 
and capitalism, slated by history even- 
tually to disappear from the world 
scene, to go on developing in their 
ascending and declining orbits, with- 
out coming into armed hostilities 
against each other. 

This theory of Stalin’s—that war 
is not inevitable between the Social- 
ist and capitalist worlds—is a tremen- 
dous one, full of dynamic political 








and the U.S.A. 





significance. It is a great obstacle 
standing in the path of American} 
imperialism, which is orienting upor 
the basis that such a war is inevitable 
(or even that it has already begun) 
and which would like nothing better 
than to have the Communists assert 
that such a Socialist-capitalist war 
cannot be avoided. Comrade Stalin's 
constant reiteration of his grea 
theory, (and he repeated it almos 
with his last public words), is a red 
thorn in the side of the warlike 
American monopoly capitalism. May 





I, therefore, comment a bit on the 
significance of the Stalinist concep-| 
tion that war between the Socialist) 
and capitalist worlds is not inevitable} 

The basic reason, of course, why 
such a war is not inevitable — and 
Stalin has stressed this fact on many | 
occasions—is that there is a funda 
mental community of interest be 
tween the Soviet and American peo 
ples. Both have the most basic reasons 
why war should be avoided and 
world peace maintained. But, 4 





Stalin has taught us, this common 
interest of the two peoples is not 
enough in itself to prevent wat 
While the American people, in the 
mass, are peace-loving and do not 
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want war, they are not masters of 
their situation; the control of the 
United States is in the hands of 
monopoly capitalists who do want 
war. The theory of the peaceful 
co-existence of the capitalist and So- 
cialist worlds implies—and this, too, 
Stalin has made crystal clear—the 
development of a people’s peace 
movement powerful enough to re- 
strain and defeat the imperialist war- 
mongers. 

The Wall Street monopolists are 
determined upon war; let there be 
no doubt about this. There can be 
no other sane interpretation of their 
frantic attempts to make the NATO 
into a powerful war alliance, their 
building of hundreds of air bases 
all over the world, their development 
of an immense army, navy and air 
force in the United States, their 
squandering of tens of billions in 
the production of atom bombs (and 
now hydrogen bombs), the launching 
of the Korean war and their present 
efforts to spread that war into China, 
and their intense campaign to mili- 
tarize and to intimidate the American 
masses by submitting the people to 
a maze of thought-control bodies, 
by imprisoning Communist leaders, 
by attempting to cripple the trade 
unions, and by stepping up the at- 
tacks against the Negro people. It is 
nonsense to assert, as the Govern- 
ment is now doing to the Ameri- 
can people, that all these intensive 
warlike preparations are merely for 
the defense of the United States 
from an imaginary attack from the 
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U.S.S.R. What is happening is the 
unfolding of a great aggressive war 
program by American imperialism. 

Behind the drive of the monopoly 
capitalists—the aggressive imperial- 
ists who are controlling the United 
States—towards war, are a number of 
powerful factors. These may be 
briefly summarized under the fol- 
lowing heads: a) the United States, 
far and away the most powerful 
capitalist country in the world, is 
inevitably, by the inner forces of 
monopoly capitalism, driven into a 
program of militant imperialist ex- 
pansion; b) the ruling capitalists are 
in deadly fear of a great economic 
crisis, and, reasoning a la J. M. Key- 
nes, they believe that the only way 
to avert this crisis is by huge muni- 
tions production and an eventual 
war; ¢) munitions-making is the 
major source of monopoly profits— 
$30 to $50 billions per year—and 
the big capitalists are determined 
to have it continue on a gigantic 
scale; d) the big monopolists, al- 
though they know nothing theo- 
retically about the general crisis of 
capitalism, are mortally afraid that 
the world capitalist system is falling 
apart and that it can be saved only 
if the rich United States takes it 
over and runs it; e) the big capital- 
ists have a nightmare fear of the 
growing U.S.S.R., People’s China, 
and European People’s Democracies 
and they believe that the only way 
Socialism can be defeated is through 
a great World War. 

With these basic motives and pres- 
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sures behind it, American imperial- 
ism is out to establish its domination 
over the world. It clearly realizes 
that to achieve this objective would 
require the winning of a world 
war against the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies of Asia and 
Europe. It is willing to take this 
desperate gamble, and it can be di- 
verted from its suicidal course only 
by effective democratic resistance at 
home and obroad. 
* * * 

World War II brought about a 
profound deepening of the general 
crisis of world capitalism. It resulted 
in the enormous strengthening of the 
U.S.S.R., and the birth of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the European 
People’s Democracies, developments 
which, together, constituted a major 
disaster to world capitalism. Besides, 
the war and the revolution directly 
injured the structure of capitalism 
itself, by the serious undermining of 
the colonial system, and by seriously 
weakening the big capitalist empires 
—British, German, Japanese, French, 
Italian, etc. 

In this situation the United States 
has been able to set up a limited 
world hegemony over the shaken 
capitalist world. This is generally 
expressed by the dominant position 
of the United States in the United 
Nations, based on intimidation and 
financial doles. As Comrade Stalin 
says in his last book, Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., 
“Germany (Western), Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan have fallen 


into the clutches of the U.S.A. and 
are meekly obeying its commands.” 
This American capitalist hegemony, 
which itself is a product of the deep- 
ening general crisis of capitalism, in 
turn serves to deepen the general 
crisis because of the arrogant, domi- 
neering, warlike policies of the 
United States. American hegemony 
thus tends to intensify greatly the 
contradictions among the capitalist 
powers. This could lead not only to 
the collapse of the shaky American 
hegemony and war alliance, but also, 
as Stalin has pointed out, to actual 
war amongst the imperialist powers. 

What the United States is doing 
is trying to convert its present weak 
and unstable world capitalist hege- 
mony into complete domination over 
the whole world, including the great 
Socialist sector. Unmindful of the 
disaster that overtook Hitler and his 
Japanese and Italian imperialist allies, 
the Wall Street monopolists are pre- 
paring to make a similar drive for 
world conquest, which would be 
fatal. Any other interpretation of 
current American policy is unreal- 
istic. 

If the United States monopolists, 
of whom both Truman and Eisen- 
hower are the faithful servants, has 
not already embarked upon an anti- 
Soviet war, the basic reason therefor 
is that they have been halted, or at 
least slowed down, by democratic 
resistance abroad and at home. First 
in importance in developing this 
democratic resistance is the Soviet 
Union, plus its allies. Even the wild- 
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est Wall Street atomaniac cannot 
help but pause a bit in the memory 
of what happened to Hitler at the 
hands of the Red Army, and also at 
the unexpected, and very alarming, 
fighting qualities exhibited in Korea 
by the Chinese and North Koreans. 
The second deterrent force slowing 
the hand of militant American im- 

ialism is the obvious unwilling- 
ness of the peoples of Europe, Asia 
and Latin America to be flung into 
war as Wall-Street cannonfodder. 
This they have shown in many ways 
-opposition to the NATO war 
plans, opposition to American im- 
perialism in the Middle East, refusal 
to send troops to Korea, or to spread 
the Korean war into China, etc. And 
even the wildest warmongers, from 
Dulles on down, hesitate to make 
war against the U.S.S.R. without 
allies. 

The third deterrent force against 
the war plans of American imperial- 
ism is the resistance of the American 
people itself. This opposition to the 
_warmakers has been far more ex- 
tensive than is generally recognized. 
Although the trade-union and liberal 
leaders have flagrantly betrayed the 
peace cause and joined the cohorts 
of the rampant imperialists, and des- 
pite the fact that many of the Ameri- 
can people are confused by Wall 
Street’s war propaganda, neverthe- 
less, the practically leaderless demo- 
cratic masses of the people have often 
expressed their peace-will strongly 
against the warmakers. They have 
long and bitterly and thus far suc- 


cessfully opposed the establishment 
of universal military training and 
the use of the atom bomb in Korea, 
and against various other war mea- 
sures. At first only the Communist 
Party dared condemn the Korean 
war, but now opposition to it is 
general. The masses also are distinctly 
opposed to spreading the war to 
People’s China. If they elected Gene- 
ral Eisenhower as President last 
November, over Mr. Stevenson, it 
was on the basis of the former’s 
peace promises and the expectation 
that he would end the Korean war. 
President Eisenhower has since, how- 
ever, turned his back upon his elec- 
tion promises and the peace mandate 
of the American people, and is now 
doing his best to spread the war 
into China in the face of popular 
resistance. Switching from Truman 
to Eisenhower, so far as peace is 
concerned, was merely to jump from 
the frying pan into the fire. 
** * 

The world-restraining forces 
against the war course of American 
imperialism are definitely in the 
ascendancy. Obviously the defensive 
power of the USSR. People’s 
China, and their allies is rapidly in- 
creasing. Also the anti-war spirit is 
growing among the broad democratic 
masses of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. In the United States 
itself the situation in this respect 
also shows signs of improving. The 
election of Eisenhower came as a 
great shock to the labor movement. 


The illusion had been widespread 
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that the Truman Government was 
the friend of the trade unions; but 
it is doubly hard to maintain this 
illusion regarding the Eisenhower 
Government, made up as it is of 
Wall Street big businessmen, notori- 
ous enemies of the workers. Con- 
sequently, in labor’s ranks there is 
gradually taking shape an opposition 
to the Eisenhower program, not 
only regarding domestic, but also 
international policies. A major sign 
of this new position is the sharp 
stand recently taken against the war 
program by Laéor, the official organ 
of the 1,400,000 railroad workers. 
This labor opposition is bound to 
increase in the future, especially in 
view of the threatening economic 
situation, and it is certain also to 
take on more and more of a pro- 
peace character. 

In view of all the powerful demo- 





cratic restraining forces that have 
been operating against it, Wall Stree 
imperialism has not dared to launch 
the world war that it is now » 
systematically organizing. As Com. 
rade Stalin pointed out so recently, 
they realize that in the fatal gamble 
of a war with the U.S.S.R., the capi- 
talist countries “must put in question 
the existence of capitalism. itself.” 
But the growing failure of Wall 
Street foreign policy and the increas. 
ing strength of the world forces for 
peace constitute no sure guarantee 
that the monopolist adventurers, in 
desperation, may not seize upon some 
pretext or other to plunge the world 
into a great war. The price of realiz. 
ing Comrade Stalin’s great theory 
of the peaceful co-existence of capi- 
talism and Socialism is eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of the peace forces 
of the world. 
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The People Can Win the Battle for Peace 


By V. J. Jerome and Betty Gannett 


THE DEVELOPMENTs in the past weeks 
have opened up for the peoples of 
the world new opportunities for 
finally terminating the war in Korea 
and for preventing its extension to 
further areas. The events were rapid. 
At the Fourth Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet, Premier Malenkov, re- 
afirmed the Soviet Government’s 
determination to secure the peace of 
the world. Immediately thereafter, 
Chou En-lai, in behalf of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, in order to 
remove existing obstacles to truce 
negotiations, proposed the immediate 
exchange of disabled war prisoners. 
He expressed the hope that this step 
would hasten the settlement of the 
whole prisoners-of-war question, so 
that the cessation of the war in Ko- 
rea might be speedily achieved. 
The new and inspiring peace initi- 
atives of the Soviet Union and Peo- 
ple’s China electrified the world and 
strengthened the demand for peace 
everywhere. Overwhelmingly from 
all continents, and from every part 
of our own country, came the urge 
to grasp the outstretched hand for 
peace. In this world setting Wash- 
ington announced agreement to re- 
open Korean truce talks and Eisen- 
hower made his speech of April 16. 
The fact that the President was 
compelled to accede to the resump- 
tion of the Korean truce negotiations 
and further to give “assurance” 
about “the peace we seek,” is a tri- 


II 


bute to the increasing strength of 
the world camp of peace. Nothing 
would be more heartening to the 
countless millions of peace-loving 
people in both hemispheres than to 
hear the ring of a true peace message 
from Washington. But, stripped of 
rhetoric, what does the President's 
speech reveal? It reveals anything 
but a declaration of true intentions 
to assure peace in the world. 
Certainly, every decent human 
being will subscribe to the statement: 
“The hunger for peace is too great, 
the hour in history too late, to mock 
men’s hopes with mere words and 
promises and gestures.” These words 
of Eisenhower furnish a test of sin- 
cerity in this hour of decision, by 
which his proposals for “peace in the 
world” must indeed be judged. 
Let us leave aside the falsification 
of history to which he resorts in 
dealing with the eight years since 
the war’s end in 1945—the libelous 
distortion of the Soviet Union’s 
peace efforts and the attempt to paint 
the vulture of Wall Street as the 
dove of peace. What does Eisen- 
hower propose in order to achieve 
peace? Does he propose to sit down 
and enter into negotiations with the 
Soviet Union? No, he proposes, with 
the arrogance of the potentate of 
Wall Street, a series of conditions 
from the Soviet Union—“a few clear 
and specific acts.” This is the lang- 
uage, not of a government disposed 
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to air outstanding differences with a 
view to resolving them, but of a gov- 
ernment intent on setting up ob 
stacles to any peace conference. 

What sincerity can there be in 
“peace” proposals that set up as a 
virtual ultimatum to the Soviet 
Union that it accede to the State De- 
partment’s program for the destiny 
of Austria, or to the forcing of Ger- 
many into the mnilitarist North 
Atlantic alliance—an alliance aimed 
at the heart of the Soviet Union! 
How shall we judge a pronounce- 
ment of the President which, on the 
one hand, states as a principle that 
“Any nation’s right to a form of 
government and an economic sys- 
tem of its own choosing is inalien- 
able,” and, on the other, contains 
the demagogic prattle about “full 
independence of the East European 
nations,” when the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries have already exer- 
cised their inalienable right to form 
a government of People’s Democracy 
and an economic system of Social- 
ism? Yes, how shall we judge the 
pronouncement of the President, 
which claims adherence to the stated 
principle, and yet arrogantly de- 
mands “an end to the direct and 
indirect attacks upon the security 
of Indo-China and Malaya”—Wall 
Street’s demagogic characterization 
of the liberation struggle of colonial 
peoples battling to free their home- 
lands from the French and British 
occupationists? Who indeed “mocks 
men’s hopes with mere words and 
promises and gestures?” 

What is notable in the grandiose 
“peace” declaration of Eisenhower is 
the fact that it has been induced by 





the compulsion of the wide demand 
for peace, here and abroad, to take 
the first grudging step toward truce 
negotiations in Korea. 

However, it would be illusory to 
imagine that a Korean cease-fire can 
be achieved without forthright in- 
tervention by the people. The Eisen- 
hower Administration has changed 
neither its aims nor its policies. 
It is intent on Wall Street’s course 
of world domination through war. 
But, it is forced to deal with the 
reality of the basic failure of USS. 
foreign policy, as Comrade Foster 
wrote: 


President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles definitely planned to “end” the 
Korean war by spreading it into a gen- 
eral war against People’s China... . 

But the firm stand of the Soviet and 
China’s peoples, together with the re- 
sistance of the peoples of the U.S. and 
of Europe, who remain unconvinced of 
the reality of the so-called menace of 
Communist invasion, forced the am- 
bitious Washington war mongers, at 
least temporarily, to lay these war plans 
on the shelf (Daily Worker, April 10). 


The Eisenhower Administration 
will of course do everything in its 
power to hamper all peace moves. 
The key question, therefore, is the 
active role of the American people. 

The mobilization of the people to 
impose their will upon the govern- 
ment is today the imperative task 
of the peace forces in our land. 
While the warmakers are thrown 
into confusion, the people sense that 
new and real possibilities have 
opened up for achieving their long 
hoped for aims of a cease-fire in Ko- 
rea, as well as a lessening of tensions 
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in the entire international arena. 

In the current peace initiative, the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic evidence their earnest 
concern to save the world from 
a new war. To this end, they offer 
significant concessions as a step to- 
ward realizing negotiation for peace. 
This new offensive in the fight for 
peace signalizes the consistent and 
never-flagging efforts of the U.S.S.R. 
to avert another world war. In ad- 
vancing its new peace proposals, the 
Soviet Union thus expresses the deep 
aspirations for peace of all peoples. 

In the light of the new develop- 
ments, the ruling class finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain the 
fiction of the “Soviet menace.” It 
has now turned to the new-fangled 
improvisation that the Soviet peace 
proposals are a “new tactical ma- 
neuver”—‘“soft words to divide the 
Allies.” This demagogic device, like 
the hundreds before it, is designed 
to conceal from the American peo- 
ple the basic, undeviating peace pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union. 

There is no “passing of the Stalin 
era.” The principles of Lenin and 
Stalin are the bed-rock upon which 
the Socialist Soviet Union and its 
peace policies are founded. The doc- 
trine of peaceful co-existence is as 
old as the Soviet Union, whose first 
official decree, promulgated on No- 
vember 8, 1917, was its historic 
Decree on Peace. Throughout the 
post-war period Stalin repeatedly 
reafirmed the possibility and neces- 
sity of peaceful cooperation and 
competition between the capitalist 
and Socialist states. The struggle 
for peace is inalienable to the nature 


and basis of the Socialist State. Its 
principles and its practice of three 
and a half decades confirm this. 
What we have today is a new and 
vigorous campaign for peace, hav- 
ing a world-impact. It is aimed to 
realize the specific practical objec- 
tive of preventing the spread of war 
and of achieving peace negotiation. 
The outlook for attaining this aim 
is high, because of the enhanced 
strength of the world peace camp 
and the growing contradictions in 
the camp of imperialism. This situa- 
tion of today, favorable to the camp 
of peace, bears out dramatically the 
analysis contained in Stalin’s last 
great work, Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R. and in the 
magnificent report of Malenkov to 
the XIX Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
The hope for an early Eisenhower- 
Malenkov meeting to settle major 
international questions is  signifi- 
cantly heightened today in conse- 
quence of the new peace initiative 
of the Soviet Union. U.S. imperial- 
ism, although spreading wide con- 
fusion with its Big Lie propaganda 
about “Soviet aggression,” has not 
been able to quench the people’s 
hope for peaceful negotiations. All 
opinion polls have repeatedly shown 
this. Significant evidence of the sen- 
timent of American workers is the 
position taken by the U.A.W. which, 
at its March convention, after quot- 
ing in its foreign policy resolution 
Malenkov’s statement that all dis- 
puted questions can be settled peace- 
fully, favored “sitting down with the 
leaders of the Krerclin and talking 
concrete cases.” The recent weeks 
especially have seen a marked in- 
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crease in the pro-peace expressions 
in the ranks of labor, the farming 
masses, and the Negro people. 

This mass peace sentiment, grow- 
ing daily more vocal, can be mobil- 
ized to speed the convening of an 
Eisenhower-Malenkov meeting. Such 
a meeting would immensely increase 
the possibilities for a Five-Power 
Peace Pact. The concentration for 
registering the mass will for peace 
and for unfolding large-scale peace 
activity must be in the shops and 
unions, in the organizations to which 
the people in their millions belong. 
Regardless of confusion as to res- 
ponsibility for the war threat, there 
is today more favorable ground for 
mass unity on behalf of peace than 
at any time since the start of the 
“cold war.” 

The ruling class, playing on the 
people’s economic fears, tries to turn 
the prospect of peace into a portent 
of economic ruin. 

A trump card in the hand of Wall 
Street has long been the propaganda 
of full employment through war and 
arms production. The war profiteers 
have made wide use of the fact that 
World War II cancelled out the mass 
unemployment which had plagued 
the country for over a decade. They 
have exploited the fact that the loom- 
ing post-war economic crisis was 
artificially postponed by armament 
production and the Korean war. 
This “prosperity” propaganda has 
also been spread among the workers 
by reformist trade-union leaders. 

But, the developing war economy, 
with its unbearable taxes, inflated 
prices, wage-freezes, and speedup, 
began to show up the hoax of this 





“ 


war prosperity.” The growing 
number of proposals from the official 
labor movement in recent months to 
meet the threat of crisis and unem- 
ployment reflected the concern of 
the workers over the problem of eco- 
nomic security. This concern is a 
major factor in the present situation. 
Hence, any realistic program to 
stimulate and organize mass action 
for peace must be linked to demands 
for the expansion of peace-time pro- 
duction, reduction of taxes, restora- 
tion of price control, and wage in- 
creases. 

We must note that a growing 
awareness of the danger of a crisis 
was already evident even before the 
recent events. Thus, the A. F. of L. 
Executive Board, at its last meeting, 
called for a new round of wage in- 
creases to offset a recession. Thus, 
too, a major reason for the develop- 
ing movement for labor unity, of 
which both the A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. leadership took cognizance, 
was the recognition that labor must 
have greater unity and strength in 
order to defeat reaction’s efforts to 
smash the labor movement and to 
place the burden of an impending 
crisis on the backs of the workers. 

In the light of this necessity we 
must view the proposal of Reuther 
that Eisenhower call a broad na- 
tional conference on full production, 
because of “the need for adequate 
and timely planning for the transi- 
tion . . . to sustained civilian produc- 
tion at levels that will continue to 
provide full employment. . . .” Of 
course, the urgency of a conference 
around the issue of how to meet the 
problem of unemployment arising 
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from cut-backs in munitions pro- 
duction must be stressed. Hence, 
the idea of such a conference con- 
tained in Reuther’s proposal de- 
srves popular support. What is 
necessary, however, is to assure that 
such a conference will serve the in- 
terests of the working class, the Ne- 
gro people, the farming masses, and 
the people generally. It should be 
dear that an Eisenhower-sponsored 
conference would result only in 
furthering the profit-interests of Big 
Business and the oppressors of the 
people, and labor’s presence there 
would be only to hog-tie it to Wall 
Street’s war program. Not the mon- 
opoly-nominated President, but the 
labor movement is called upon in 
this hour to initiate a national con- 
ference that will declare: We can 
have peace and jobs! Such a gather- 
ing, representative of the unions, 
farmers’ organizations, the Negro 
people’s movement, and small busi- 
ness and professional groupings, 
would work out an adequate pro- 
gram of economic demands for the 
period ahead. Comrade Foster raised 
this question before the labor move- 
ment, proposing: 

A national conference of labor and 
other progressive forces to act against 
threatening economic declines, by 
guarding the wage rates of the workers, 
by protecting the prices of the farmers’ 
products, developing East-West trade 
and planning elaborate programs of 
housing, school-building, public works, 
etc. (Daily Worker, April 3). 

The projection of such a confer- 
ence needs to be combined with the 


| demand for peaceful trade relations 


with all nations. It must be brought 
home to the masses in concrete facts 
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and figures what the resumption of 
trade with the Soviet Union, Peo- 
ple’s China, and the European coun- 
tries of People’s Democracy would 
mean for the maintenance of em- 
ployment in our country. The bene- 
fits of such peaceful trade ties were 
set forth in true perspective in Mal- 
enkov’s report to the C.P.S.U. Con- 
gress, which pointed to “the prospect 
of developing and extending trade 
relations between all countries, ir- 
respective of the differences in their 
social systems, which could keep the 
factories and mills in the industrial- 
ly developed countries working to 
capacity for years... .” 


The peace-striving people are be- 
ginning to make their voice heard. 
They have forced Wall Street’s Gen- 
eral in the White House to make a 
bow to the cry for peace. The peo- 
ple must not be disarmed by that 
gesture, but must distinguish be- 
tween gesture and action. There 
come moments in the course of his- 
tory when the forces of the people 
can with a firm step achieve a sub- 
stantial move forward. This is such 
a moment. Beneath their brazen ar- 
rogance the warmongers conceal the 
face of consternation. The people 
can force them into a retreat. The 
people can win the battle for peace. 


This opened perspective demands 
that the advanced peace forces 
manifest the maximum initiative, 
exert their fullest mobilizing power, 
and display the greatest flexibility in 
order to broaden their approaches to 
the basic millions of Americans who 
can today be encouraged and in- 
spired to speak out for peace. 




























Basing the Party in the Shops 


By Frederick C. Hastings 





‘Tue Generat Secretary of our Par- must be based is the great and justi- | 
ty, Comrade Eugene Dennis, in his fied alarm among the masses. . ..” | 
summation to the first Foley Square This alarm is being transformed into 
jury, declared: “Our Party will find heightened struggles in the shops, 
the ways and means of defending mines, transportation systems of our 
the interests of the working class land. It is taking on many forms, 
under any and all circumstances.” such as stoppages over the firing of 
This statement takes into account militant workers, slowdown actions 
the grave problems and heightened in protest against speed-up, strikes, 
persecutions our Party faces. It is and holiday actions for wage in- 
also, however, a deep expression of creases. 
confidence in our Party and its abil- | That this trend has not yet emerged 
ity to work in such a way as to help more militantly and with greater 
create the broadest unity that would clarity of purpose is primarily due 
check and defeat reaction. to the role of the reformist and So- 
Certainly, the opportunities for our cial-Democratic policies of class col- 
Party to join with and give leader- laboration. But also apparent is the 
ship to the working class have in- fact that the working class has not 
creased. For the main tendency in yet achieved that class perspective 
the ranks of the workers is one of which would guarantee new and 
struggle. Central to any analysis of higher levels of struggle. For such 
the developments in the country is a perspective to develop and unfold, 
recognition of the growing militant the leadership of our Party is in- 
moods and resistance among the dispensable. 
workers. The Draft Resolution after | The working class needs our Party, | 
pointing up the fact that the G.O.P. its theory, policies and tactics, to help 
victory in the elections strengthened prepare, organize and lead the work- 
the hand of the most reactionary, ers in the growing struggles ahead. 
pro-fascist and pro-war elements of But how can our Party fulfill its 
monopoly capital, states that: “The historic responsibilities? Clearly, our 
feature of the new political situation starting point must be the develop. 
which has supreme importance for ment of a systematic policy of 
us and upon which our tactical line strengthening our ties with and ex- 
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erting greater influence on the basic 
sections of the working class, the in- 
dustrial workers. Such a policy de- 
mands that at least go percent of all 
of our efforts be in this direction. 
Comrade Winston, in his report to 
the last convention of our Party, 
stressed the need for such a concen- 
tration policy and emphasized that 
this is the very essence of a Leninist 
method of work. The working class 
alone, by virtue of its ability to 
achieve united action within its own 
ranks, becomes at the same time the 
only force capable of uniting other 
strata in a resolute struggle to de- 
feat reaction and fascism. Conse- 
quently any method of work that 
directs the Party away from the 
workers, especially in the basic in- 
dustries, is at variance with the polli- 
cies of the Party. It reveals a basic 
lack of understanding of the posi- 
tion and role of the working class. 

The decisive and immediate ques- 
tion before every Party organiza- 
tion is, therefore, to improve its work 
in such a way as to facilitate the 
fight to win the majority among the 
workers in the struggle for peace, 
democracy and economic security. 
The magnificent discussion taking 
place around the Draft Resolution is 
a major beginning to improve quali- 
tatively every aspect of Party work. 
The basic element in this respect 
is the struggle to strengthen our 
Party’s ties with the decisive sections 
of the working class in trustified in- 
dustry. 

But the realization of these broad 
objectives is dependent upon our 
ability to strengthen our Party or- 


ganizationally, to raise the level of 
organizational work, methods and 
forms, in such a way that the po- 
litical line of our Party will become 
the basis upon which the millions 
will act. 

The Draft Resolution makes a par- 
ticularly significant contribution by 
emphasizing what is at the very heart 
of our concentration policy: 


What is needed is greater under- 
standing of the primary importance 
of Party shop organizations in the ba- 
sic industries in the forging of work- 
ing-class unity. What is needed is con- 
fidence that as our Party resolutely un 
folds a broad and flexible united front 
policy against the pro-war, pro-fascist 
measures of the Republican Adiministra- 
tion, and as the masses move in the 
direction of united front struggles 
against these measures, new opportu- 
nities for the development of united 
front relations at all levels will arise 
in the labor and people’s movement. 


It must be said that our Party is 
not fully operating on the basis of 
such a concentration policy. There 
is a continuing pendulum swing 
“to” and “away” from the shops as 
a result of petty-bourgeois pressures 
brought to bear upon our Party. If 
continued, it can only weaken the 
struggle against reaction and lead to 
the isolation of our Party. The 
Party must put an immediate end to 
this “pendulum swing” and gear 
the Party as a whole to a consistent 
and continuous concentration policy 
directed toward rallying the working 
class for united struggles in defense 
of its economic needs, democracy 
and peace. 
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This, of course, is an enormous 
task for our small Party. But it is a 
task which our Party, even though 
it is under the sharpest attacks, will 
undertake and fulfill with honor. 
We should bear in mind the point 
brought out by Malenkov in his Re- 
port to the XIX Congress of the 
C.P.S.U.: “The strength of the Party 
lies not only in the size of member- 
ship, but above all in its quality.” 
The fight to qualitatively improve 
the strength of our Party is insepar- 
ably linked with the fight for an ef- 
fective policy of industrial concen- 
tration. 

Such a concentration policy will 
not only help to raise the fighting 
capacity of the working class but 
will at the same time enhance the in- 
fluence and numerical growth of the 
Party. All of the pre-conditions are 
present for such a qualitative change 
because, as Comrade Foster said, “the 
Communist Party has laid the foun- 
dation for what will eventually be a 
powerful mass party in the US. 
It has created a solid, indestructible 
core of Marxist-Leninists. This is its 
most vital achievement of all.” 


* . t 


The crucial need for an intensified 
struggle for our concentration policy 
becomes particularly evident if we 
analyze, even though briefly, the new 
and greater problems our Party and 
the working class as a whole face. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
moves to implement the primary ob- 
jective of U.S. finance capital by at- 
tempting to stamp out militant trade 


unionism generally, but in the basic 
industries in particular. It strives 
to derail the trade-union movement 
from its path of growing class strug- 
gle policies. The use of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, new legislation de- 
signed to nullify collective bargain- 
ing, the Smith Act, the McCarran 
Act, Congressional Committees and 
loyalty board investigations are pro- 
fascist efforts to make the shops and 
unions “prohibited premises” not 
only for Communists but for all 
progressives, Left and militant work- 
ers. Simultaneously, the Eisenhower 
regime fosters collaborationist poli- 
cies and practices in order to de- 
mobilize the resistance of labor. 

The entire policy of the Republi- 
can high command is directed 
against the working class, and is in- 
tended to create a “safe rear” for re- 
action by crushing the labor move- 
ment as the main obstacle to its 
program of strengthening the regime 
of capitalist exploitation, its drive 
for world domination through war 
and fascism. This is the essence of 
the policies being pursued by reac- 
tion. This is the reason for the 
growing attacks against the Com- 
munist Party. 

The Party has not been declared 
illegal in the United States by law. 
American democratic traditions and 
mass concern for democratic liber- 
ties have forced reaction to adopt spe- 
cial techniques to achieve its aim of 
outlawing the Party. So as to prevent 
a groundswell of opposition from 
arising, apologists for reaction pi- 
ously reaffirm that their aim is not 
to “outlaw” the Party but to “bring 
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it out into the open.” 

The Party has at all times insisted 
on its right to function as an open, 
legal political party and it will con- 
tinue to wage the struggle for legal 
existence. It will fight with all of its 
energies to maintain every legal posi- 
tion it still holds, even as it fights 
\to regain those that have been il- 
\Iegally and unconstitutionally taken 
fom it. But neither the Party nor 
vast sections of democratic opinion 
in America are blind to the fact 
ithat the government has in a num- 
ber of areas adopted measures which 
force the Party to work under condi- 
tions of de-facto illegalization. Most 
Americans are aware of what the 
emerging picture reveals: the appli- 
cation in industry of the Smith Act, 
the Taft-Hartley Law, loyalty review 
boards, Congressional Committees, 
screening and blacklisting, the wide 
use of stool-pigeons, denying workers 
the right to elect Communists as 
leaders in unions and now giving 
employers the unilateral right to fire 
Communists from industry. Thus, 
even without specific legislation, 
Wall Street and Washington have 
imposed an illegal status on our 
Party in the basic shops of the coun- 
ty, with increasing efforts to extend 
\this policy to all industries. Our Par- 
ty in the South has been forced into 
a similar position; even the right to 
organize into trade unions in many 
counties is an illegal act. And to the 
shame of the labor movement, the 
labor bureaucracy in some A. F. of 
L, CLO. and Railroad Brother- 
hoods has adopted clauses banning 
Communists as members. 
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This does not mean that all legal 
channels in other areas are closed to 
the Party. For example, the regular 
publication of the Communist press, 
issuance of pamphlets, periodicals 
and books, the organization of meet- 
ings, the securing of headquarters, 
the ability to get on the ballot in 
some states, are still possible, even 
though limited. While it is impor- 
tant to see the distinct and realistic 
possibilities of maintaining all exist- 
ing legal positions, fighting with all 
our energies to extend them and re- 
store lost positions, it would be a mis- 
take to close our eyes to the dangers 
to the legal avenues that remain. 
For instance, if the Supreme Court 
upholds the registration provisions 
of the McCarran Act, then among 
other consequences, the second-class 
mailing rights of the Communist 
press will be in jeopardy. Nor are we 
unaware that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is readying new, though as 
yet unrevealed, attacks. 

It is an open secret that workers’ 
meetings are under surveillance with 
photographers and stenographers— 
a situation akin to that of Hitlerite 
Germany. “Guilt by association,” the 
operative law of reaction, is being 
used to intimidate workers and to 
keep them from attending meetings. 
Denaturalization and deportation 
drives and the continual indictments, 
arrests and jailings of Communist 
leaders effect and restrict all remain- 
ing legal forms. Thus, the legal chan- 
nels that are open are under inces- 
sant enemy fire. The Party as a whole 
is faced with increasing dangers of 
being outlawed. 
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But our Party will fight with every 
ounce of energy and resourcefulness 
to maintain every inch of its legality, 
fight for extension of its rights up to 
and including the complete restora- 
tion of its legal status. The Party 
recognizes that its status foreshad- 
ows the status of the working class 
and democratic movement as a 
whole. That is why it fights not for 
itself alone, but for those conditions 
in which it can most effectively de- 
fend the democratic interests of the 
entire American people. 


* * * 


It is of extreme value for our Party 
to draw upon the rich experiences of 
the working class in the United States 
in its successful efforts to crack the 
trustified industries of the country in 
the early thirties. Everyone knows 
that the labor movement of today 
grew and developed in the struggle 
against employer repression and vio- 
lence, stool-pigeons and bribery on 
the one hand, and against the class 
collaborationist policies of the labor 
bureaucracy on the other. It was il- 
legal for trade-union organizers to 
enter certain industrial areas (steel 
and mining towns, for example). 
Workers were fired for organizing 
plant committees, wearing buttons, 
circulating the trade-union press. In 
spite of everything, small organizing 
committees of two and three were 
established in departments, buildings, 
and shops; various forms were found 
to distribute manuals, trade-union 
press and leaflets; meetings were or- 
ganized with small, and later with 
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larger groups. Thus, with persisten 
education based upon confidence in 
the workers, with our Party pla; 
ing a major role, the open shop wa 
smashed. 

It was this decisive developmen 
that enabled the working class, in 
concert with other broad democratic 
forces, to prevent Big Business from 
“actually trying the desperate fascis 
solution to its devastating economic! gle to 
a _ workers 

The vanguard role of our Party, onto th 
though illegal in industry, played aj The ot 
major role in transforming the trade] ‘lass str 
unions from an illegal status to pow. There « 
erful legal mass organizations. We| ad re 
thereby helped prevent the emergenc| ment as 
of a fascist regime and helped wiaj % its c 
important social reforms embodied] Undout 
in progressive legislation. begun | 

In spite of the most intense effors| and rel 
of the bourgeoisie to create anti-Com Negro 
munist hysteria in the ranks of th forces, 
workers, it must be said that on th breadth 
whole no such hysteria exists. Thi of labor 
is due to the respect among the widest 
masses for the Communists and theit 4gainst 
fighting program and also to theij Mocracy 
growing distrust of Big Business ang #ren 
its policies. Undoubtedly, growin fore of 
sections of the working class wi _ The f 
more and more associate the persecv} involves 
tions of the Communists not onl *istence 
with their early strivings for the right Justmen 
to organize but also with the — wage mi 
tion of the early Christians, the “r gles and 
els” of 1776, the Negro slaves to funct 
the Abolitionists—all of whom found la the ¢ 
successful ways and means to realia "& Part 
their aims. There can be no doult Yelop th 
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* William Z. Foster, History of the Com hip 
nist Party of the United States, International Po} Majority 
lishers, 1952, p. 355. | 
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isten,| that our Party, which represents the 
ce jq| cause of complete liberation of the 





play whole of mankind, also will sur- 
> wa] mount every difficulty. 
yment * * * 
ss, in } ; é 
cratic} The many ideological and organi- 
from\ zational problems of our Party will 


fascig| be solved in the course of the strug- 
nomic| gle to strengthen its ties with the 
workers, who already are entering 
Party,| onto the path of militant struggles. 
yed a| The outlook is one of sharpening 
trade! dass struggles in the United States. 
pow-| There are increasing signs of unity 
“Wel and resistance in the labor move- 
-genct| Ment as a reaction to growing attacks 
J win] 00 its conditions and very existence. 
rodied| Undoubtedly the attacks, which have 
begun to include Social-Democratic 
effors| and reformist trade-union officials, 
Com Negro leadership and other liberal 
of thd forces, will also result in growing 
on thd breadth of resistance. And a merger 
This of labor’s struggles with that of the 
g theWidest strata of the population 
j theit #gainst reaction, for peace and de- 
, theif Mocracy will continue to unfold. The 
ss anj strengthening of our Party is there- 
owing fore of extreme urgency. 
; wil The fight to strengthen our Party 
ersecu) involves the mass fight for its legal 
t onl existence and also organizational ad- 
¢ right justments that would enable us to 
ersecty Wage more effectively the mass strug- 
- “rebj gles and guarantee the Party’s ability 
-s anf © function under all circumstances. 
found In the days of Czarism, the Bolshe- 
realizg Vik Party, while illegal, did not de- 
doulf Yelop the fight for its legal existence 
coma 2 2 thing in itself, even though the 
yaal Po} Majority of the working class was 
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rallying under its banners. The Bol- 
sheviks advanced three main. slo- 
gans: A Democratic Republic, the 
8-hour day, and land for the peasants. 
The Bolsheviks patiently and persist- 
ently explained the significance of 
the illegal status of their party and 
showed the inseparable connections 
to the struggle for democracy as a 
whole. The workers and peasants 
came to recognize that the fight for 
the legal rights of the Bolsheviks was 
vital not only to the achievement of 
their aims; but also as a guarantee 
for the maintenance of their victories. 
The fact that the mass trade-union 
movement, unlike the Russian labor 
movement under Czarism, operates 
for the most part legally, and the 
fact that our Party has been forced 
in a large measure into an illegal 
status in industry does not cancel out 
this important lesson. On the con- 
trary, it points up the more favor- 
able opportunities before us in con- 
ducting the fight for the legality of 
the Party. Hence, the need for the 
broadest approach in defense of the 
legal rights of our Party. 
Necessarily, our Party independ- 
ently and with other forces will de- 
velop the most intense struggle for 
the maintenance of our press, head- 
quarters, meeting places and our 
rights to the ballot. The struggle will 
extend to such questions as the right 
to be elected to trade-union leader- 
ship and the right to work in indus- 
try without discrimination. We would 
make a big mistake, however, if we 
were to view this fight as limited to 
the propaganda front. The fight for 
the legality of our Party is an in- 
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separable part of the struggle of the 
working class and must be waged as 
such. Otherwise, the Party will 
neither exert its full influence in de- 
fense of the rights of the workers, 
nor will it succeed in rallying the 
maximum support in the fight for 
the legality of the Party. 

Consequently, the struggle for the 
legality of the Party cannot be con- 
fined to committees whose links 
with the working class are weak or 
non-existent. The fight must be as- 
sociated with and anchored in the 
struggle against speed-up, for wage 
increases, upgrading of Negro work- 
ers, etc. The working class must 
come to learn that the present status 
of the Party is a reflection of the ul- 
timate status the ruling class seeks 
to impose on the trade-union move- 
ment. 

Many misconceptions regarding the 
status of the Party usually grow out 
of a one-sided estimate of class 
forces. More often than not this 
leads to an over-estimation of the 
strength of the bourgeoisie. This one- 
sidedness is the reflection of funda- 
mental defects in the understanding 
of the theory of the class struggle. 
It is obvious that the implementa- 
tion of a policy of concentration is 
not simply an organizational ques- 
tion, but involves questions of a po- 
litical and ideological nature. 

What is the class struggle? It is the 
struggle of classes as the basic and 
motive force in history; the struggle 
waged by the oppressed against the 
oppressors; the struggle of the work- 
ers against the capitalists. It is rooted 
amidst the working class concen- 





trated in mass production industries 
from whom unprecedented surplus 
value is extracted and where the in. 
tensity of labor exploitation is great. 
est. It is here, therefore, that the 
class struggle rages in its sharpest 
form. It is here that there are to be 





found the basic and decisive sections 
of the only class which by its posi- 
tion in society, its organization, dis 
cipline and unity, is capable of lead. 
ing all of the oppressed in consistent 
struggle against war, poverty, fascism 
and for Socialism. 

The failure to master the theory 
of the class struggle in more mature 
fashion reflects itself in our practice 
in many ways. Let us here note a 
few. We find all too frequently that 
when difficulties arise and reactionary 
attacks are intensified, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of leadership to 
shift emphasis away from the shops 
to various middle-class liberal lead- 
ers. It is all too obvious that there 
is little systematic work among the 
workers at the point of production, 
i.¢., in the shop. Relations with top 
trade-union leaders have too often 





become our main method of opera- | 


tion and a substitute for work among 
the rank and file. Many comrades 
fail to understand that progressive 
positions taken by this or that lead- 
er of a union or a mass organiza 
tion is primarily due to the moods 
and pressures of the masses. There| 
is no guarantee of consistent, pro 
gressive policies except insofar as the 
masses are able to intervene in the 
making and influencing of policies. 
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one conclusion—an underestimation 
of the working class in general and 
of the role of the shop club in par- 
ticular. 

Where such underestimation exists 
it is inevitable that we should find 
bureaucratic methods of work and a 
bureaucratic relationship to the shop 
club. 

Illustrative of a serious underes- 
timation of the need for organization 
in the shops is the fact that in at 
least one district only 37 percent of 
its members are rooted in basic in- 
dustry. Such a picture in the face 
of mounting fascist dangers, the 
continuation of the war in Korea 
and the danger of its spreading, in- 
dicates the need for the most serious, 
resolute and consistent struggle on 
the part of the entire leadership to 
create a situation whereby the ma- 
jority of its members become an in- 
tegral and active part of the basic 
sections of the working class. 

It must be stated frankly that talk 
about “strengthening the connections 
of the Party with masses” and the 
“Party as the vanguard” and “organ- 
ized detachment of the working 
class,” without seeing the special and 
distinct role of the shop club is harm- 
ful and dangerous phrasemongering 
at all times, but especially under 
present conditions of work. 

What then, in terms of Party or- 
ganization, is the primary objective 
in our concentration policy? It is 
to unfold the struggle to organize 
the existing shop clubs as functioning 

ies. It means to undertake the 
building of new clubs, the transfor- 
mation of the work of community 


and functional clubs by the leader- 
ship on all levels to help develop 
the needed crusade for economic 
security, democracy and peace under 
the leadership of the working class. 

It is through the clubs that the 
policies of our Party are brought to 
the masses and are transformed in 
such a way as to become the policies 
of the masses. The organized club 
is that link in the system of Party 
organization through which the 
Party functions as the “vanguard” 
and “organized detachment of class.” 
We must self-critically state that the 
struggle being waged against a num- 
ber of weaknesses which impede the 
work of shop clubs as the primary 
Party organization is totally inade- 
quate. Basic in this respect are liqui- 
dationist tendencies that must be 
resolutely fought. Shop clubs will 
not exist nor thrive where wrong 
methods of work persist. For exam- 
ple: 

Growing signs of bureaucratic ten- 
dencies in a number of districts have 
been observed. The main expression 
of this takes the form of an incorrect 
relationship between the leadership 
and the primary Party organization. 
Instead of closer relations with Party 
clubs, there is a severance of those 
relations. There is an absence of 
measures to guarantee concrete as- 
sistance to the clubs in solving the 
many new and complicated problems 
of politics and organization that 
have come to the fore as a result of 
anti-Communist persecution. The 
severance of proper relations with the 
shop clubs means that the leadership 
cannot assist the clubs in finding the 
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most effective forms of functioning, 
interpreting Party policy, helping to 
forge the united front, increasing 
the political knowledge of its mem- 
bers, and increasing the circulation 
of the press. This also leads to a 
sitiation where the leadership does 
not learn from the positive and nega- 
tive experiences of the shop club and 
of the workers, and therefore can- 
not bring these to the rest of the 
Party. The Party is denied the know- 
ledge of the moods and sentiments 
among the masses and is impeded 
in its formulation of correct policies 
and tactics. 

Consequently, such bureaucratic 
tendencies demobilize the Party or- 
ganization and lead to a situation 
where important shop clubs do not 
meet or function, or clubs meet ir- 
regularly and with a large part of the 
members functioning as isolated in- 
dividuals. As can be seen, this rela- 
tionship not only endangers the 
discipline of our Party but also under- 
mines the cardinal principle of our 
Party structure—democratic central- 
ism. It follows that to carry through 
a policy of concentration, the basic 
element of which is the strength of 
the shop club, the sharpest struggle 
against bureaucratic tendencies is 
required. A test of Party leadership 
today is how every Party leader can 
establish close links with and give 
concrete assistance to at least one 
shop club or group of shop workers. 
Without this any talk of improving 
our work in the trade unions is just 
so much empty talk. 

The question as to why many of 
our shop clubs do not meet, meet 


irregularly or with a high degree of 
fluctuation in attendance, or why 
some shop workers are members of 
Party organizations whose activity 
is not related to the shop, needs bold, 
frank and self-critical examination. 
The failure to grasp in full the theory 
of the class struggle, the absence of 
an unshakable conviction that the 
club is the decisive instrument 
through which the Party establishes 
its main ties with the masses, and the 
existence of bureaucratic practices 
are the basic reasons for the weakness 
in our shop work. 

Furthermore, the content of the 
life of many clubs is primarily of an 
inner administrative nature—often- 
times disconnected from mass de- 
velopments in the shops and unions. 
The conclusion from many political 
discussions is more often than not 
siphoned off into channels of purely 
administrative matters. There is often 
an ostrich-like approach to problems 
of mass activity that hampers the 
work of the club. The club is robbed 
of its main function. 

It should be clear that this situa- 
tion will be corrected only if the 
Party meeting becomes the place 
from which to draw inspiration and 
gain perspective; only if it is the 
place where errors are examined and 
lessons drawn from experiences—not 
only from the given shop, but from 
the labor movement as a whole. 
Only if these things are apparent in 
the content of the life of the shop 
clubs can we get them to meet, and 
not only meet but function as true 
Party organizations. The struggle for 
the functioning club must develop 
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along these lines. The functioning of 
| shop clubs is not a new question. But 
| developments of recent years have 
| aggravated this problem still further 
| and have led to a most serious prob- 
| lem in many Party shop organiza- 
| tions. 


In recent years, and especially since 
the Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the Smith Act in the Foley 
| Square case, it has become evident 
that membership in the Party creates 
| for a Communist worker the danger 
of losing his job. This danger is 
heightened by the operations of com- 
pany and FBI stoolpigeons. The al- 
leged legal right to be a member of 
the Party is actually cancelled out. 
Over and above the loss of job is the 
question of a Communist worker 
being ousted from industry and de- 
nied an opportunity to function in 
| the labor movement, defending the 
interests of his class. 

This undeniable fact necessarily 

| concerns the individual member but 
it also must become a primary con- 
cern of the Party organization. How 
tle can we solve the question of 
| the Party’s functioning under these 
conditions? A very serious problem 
is the absence of a consistent ap- 
proach to the question of security— 
the protection of our shop members. 
This is usually expressed in decisions 
which in effect encourage the club 
and individual members to function 
as they did yesterday. Such a con- 
ception is completely unrealistic. It 
teveals a glaring lack of appreciation 





of the new problems and fails to im- 
plement the new ways of functioning 
required in relation to all questions, 
and called for by our National Com- 
mittee. 

Among the underlying weaknesses 
in this respect is the failure to under- 
stand that, in addition to finding new 
ways of functioning, the main ele- 
ment in security is the winning of 
the confidence of the masses in our 

arty and its program. For example, 

policies that will rally workers in 
the mass fight for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and other reactionary 
legislation, or that will render such 
laws inoperative, are crucial. Cer- 
tainly, security also depends on the 
degree to which our Party members 
are in the midst of every battle for 
the economic demands of their shop- 
mates, actively defending and uni- 
fying their unions. 

It follows that no general organiza- 
tional formulas in regard to security 
will apply to all situations. The ut- 
most concreteness is imperative in 
every area to guarantee not only 
the right of Communist workers to 
a job but also to be members of the 
unions. And this is possible only if 
our Party resolutely turns its face 
to the masses. 


If Communists were to shut them- 
selves up in their shells and wall them- 
selves off from non-party people, they 
would ruin the whole cause. One o} 
the reasons why the Communists 
succeeded in covering themselves with 
glory in the fight for Socialism and 
why the enemies of Communism were 
beaten was that the Communists knew 
how to enlist the best elements among 
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non-party people for the cause, that 
they draw their forces from among 
the broad strata of non-party people 
and knew how to surround the party 
with large sections of active non-party 
people. This defect in our work among 
those who are not members must now 
be removed, resolutely and for good.* 

Consistent help to the clubs which 
is concrete in respect to the problem 
of security will enable the organiza- 
tion to break out of the shell and 
carry through its main mass task: 
helping to forge the united front of 
struggle. This also means that, based 
upon a full understanding of the 
policies of the Party, the club must 
master the most flexible tactics and 
techniques of organization in fighting 
for unity of action. 

What is meant by the development 
of flexible tactics? It means that on 
the basis of a two-front struggle 
against both opportunist capitulation 
to reaction, and “Left”-sectarian prac- 
tices which will isolate our Party 
from the masses, the Party will seek 
out those progressive issues and forms 
of struggle that will unite in action 
the broadest masses of workers. 

Some regard the Party’s approach 
to the united front as a temporary 
tactic. There is insufficient realiza- 
tion that this is a permanent tactic 
developed not only under conditions 
of capitalism, but one which will 
remain for a long time even after 
the workers achieve Socialism. Some 
comrades look upon the united front 
as consisting solely of unity of vari- 
ous organizations on the basis of a 
minimum program. The illegal status 


* Joseph Stalin, Leninism, International Pub- 
lishers, 1942, p. 193. 
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of the Party in industry blurs the 
vision of many so that they do not 
see that the key to this united front 
is the work done on a departmental 
and shop level. 

The shop club must be helped to 
understand that the struggle for the | 
united front is to unite individual 
workers of varying social and politi. | 
cal outlooks, on issues based on a | 
common minimum program. Such 
a program always arises from the 
concrete needs of the workers. In | 
every shop will be found various 
currents and tendencies. There will 
be workers who are Republicans, | 
Democrats, Socialists and Commv- | 
nists; some will be apolitical. | 
Others are members of organiza- | 
tions in their communities—lodges, | 
fraternal societies, civic organiza- 
tions, etc. The achievement of the | 
united front in the shop will 
inevitably influence events in organi- | 
zations not directly connected with 
the trade-union movement. The func- 
tioning shop club becomes a base 
that helps to cement class solidarity 
and enhance the leadership role of 
labor among all sections of the peo- 
ple. We cannot say that a satisfactory 








situation exists on this front. But talk 
about the need for unity of the labor 
movement has meaning only when it 
is concretely approached at the shop 
level. 

The Party must display the maxi- 
mum initiative among the workers 
to forge the tactic of the united front 
from below. The fight for the united 
front from below should develop 
around the most pressing and im- 
mediate needs of the workers: the 
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struggle against speed-up, layoffs, 
taxation, discrimination against Ne- 
gro workers, etc. The fight for unity 
can be most readily achieved on 
those issues on which the workers 
are most immediately responsive 
and on which they are often already 
in motion. This is necessarily the 
starting point for unity movements. 
But it must never end there. With- 
in the framework of such developing 
struggles, Communists must find the 
forms and methods of insuring mo- 
tion on ever higher levels on all 
issues, particularly on the decisive 
issue of peace. The consistent struggle 
for the united front from below, that 
is, on the department, unit and plant 
level is the primary and indispensable 
part of the struggle for unity of the 
labor movement as a whole. 

This is the only path of develop- 
ment that can rout reaction; that 
can lead to greater independent class 
action. The recent strike and holiday 
actions in steel and mining, (the 
gains of which are now almost can- 
celled out by taxation and mounting 
prices), the outlook for great strug- 
gles in the auto industry, in addition 
to growing strike sentiment among 
teamsters, longshoremen, metal work- 
ers, etc., confirm the Party’s estimate 
of the moods among the workers but 
also the need for an immediate strug- 
gle to improve qualitatively the work 
of the Party. 

The mass struggles now develop 
mainly around economic issues. But 
also encouraging is the beginning of 
a greater understanding of the issue 
of peace, as expressed through actions 
by the recent UAW Convention and 


Railroad Labor. This same tendency 
is evident in respect to the defense 
of the rights of Communists and the 
fight for Negro rights. 

A basic weakness of the labor 
movement is the fact that its leader- 
ship is missing in the fight for peace. 
This is partly explained by the role 
of the Social-Democrats and reform- 
ist leadership that support the war 
policies of the Administration. Many 
workers are influenced in one degree 
or another by war propaganda. But 
it must be said also that the fight of 
the Party for peace has been insufh- 
ciently linked to the economic prob- 
lems of the workers. 

We would make a most serious 
error if we would lose confidence in 
the workers’ desire and ability to 
respond to and lead the fight for 
peace. A good illustration is the 
following example reported from one 
district: 


Several years ago a number of work- 
ers initiated a petition in their plant 
on the question of ending the war in 
Korea. Some pro-fascist forces organized 
a physical attack against one of the 
workers and threw him out of the plant. 
He later returned to the shop. There 
was an opening for a shop steward in 
one department. He ran for the post 
and was elected unanimously. Some 
time later a worker in the shop ap- 
proached this steward with a news- 
paper clipping, containing a picture of 
a worker from his shop who was just 
killed in Korea, and asked, “Do you 
know him?” He looked at the picture 
and replied, “No.” “Well,” this worker 
said, “now we can tell you, this was 
one of the four guys who threw you 
out of the plant when your back was 
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broken. You really tried to save him.” 


This example is a reflection of the 
sentiment growing among all work- 
ers. When the Truman-launched war 
against Korea began, it was our 
Party which exposed its imperialist 
character and called for an immedi- 
ate end to it. It is well-known that 
our Party was pilloried by all the 
agents of the bourgeoisie. During 
the election campaign a bi-partisan 
agreement existed to play down the 
peace issue. Yet the issue of peace 
emerged as the major problem dur- 
ing the election. Today, in the face 
of the magnificent peace initiative 
undertaken by the Soviet Union and 
the tremendous response among the 
American workers, the opportunities 
for giving organized expression in 
the shops to this sentiment are enor- 
mous. 

The sharp claws of the reactionary 
offensive extend to the Negro peo- 
ple’s movement with all of its besti- 
ality. The “states rights” doctrine, 
formerly limited to the confederate 
states, is now the guiding policy of 
the federal government. The danger 
to the attainment of effective FEPC, 
anti-poll tax, anti-lynching legisla- 
tion is widely recognized. 

The consolidated Republican and 
Dixiecrat alliance on the question of 
outlawing collective bargaining places 
in jeopardy the struggle to end the 
wage differential between North and 
South. There is the danger of cancel- 
ling out advances already made on 
this front. 

The mailed fist of reaction is 
sharply revealed on the question of 


organizing the unorganized in the 
South. Its anti-labor campaign is 
directed against joint efforts of Negro 
and white workers to extend, 
strengthen and consolidate the labor 
movement. At the same time reaction 
concludes that such efforts are insur- 
ance against labor efforts to organize 
the Negro and white masses on the 
land, especially the plantation. 

There are important beginnings 
in the labor movement, as yet wholly 
inadequate, of initiative in defense 
of the rights of the Negro masses. 
A most glaring weakness is the fail- 
ure by the labor movement to support 
the historic struggle of the Negro 
fishermen in Virginia and along 
the Southern coast, organized in the 
militant Fur and Leather Union. But 
this reflects weakness on the entire 
front of struggle for economic, poli- 
tical and social equality. 

It must be plainly stated that it 
is inconceivable that the labor move- 
ment can check and defeat reaction 
without establishing the firmest al- 
liance with the Negro masses, an 
alliance rooted in struggle against 
inequality. The main obstacle to the 
realization of this needed fighting 
alliance is the inadequate and incon- 
sistent struggle against white chau- 
vinism in the labor movement. 

The development of such a strug- 
gle can be waged only if there are 
functioning clubs. But it must also 
be said that if there is an inadequate 
grasp in the Party of the theory of 
the class struggle, that weakness, ex- 
pressed in mobilizing the working 
class generally, will be even more 
sharply revealed in rallying the Ne- 
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gro workers, who are doubly ex- 
ploited. It follows that the weakness 
displayed in fighting for the widest 
unity in the shops in support of the 
program advanced by the National 
Negro Labor Council around such 
questions as the fight for the “model 
contract,” upgrading, in-plant train- 
ing, election to union leadership on 
all levels, a federal FEPC, etc., limits 
the possibilities of fully mobilizing 
Negro and white workers. This basic 
defect in political understanding un- 
dermines an effective struggle against 
chauvinism and Right opportunism. 
At the same time it weakens the 
struggle against “Left”-sectarian 
manifestations which tend to isolate 
the Party from Negro and white 
workers in the shop. The important 
advances made by the Negro peop- 
ple in regards to the “right to vote,” 
against segregation in the armed 
forces, inequality in education, im- 
portant break-throughs in lily-white 
industries, employment of Negro 
women, (as for example in Dodge 
and Swift) are but small indications 
of what can be achieved in terms of 
the struggle for complete equality 
for the Negro people. A qualitative 
improvement in the work of the 
shop clubs could help advance these 
struggles immeasurably. 

The Party stood almost alone in 
the first Foley Square trial in terms 
of opposition to the Smith Act. This 
is not the case now. The national 
CIO convention at its last convention 
adopted a resolution calling for the 
repeal of the Smith Act. Many 
A. F. of L. unions and independent 


unions, the ACLU, ADA, NAACP, 
the American Jewish Congress, Bap- 
tist and Methodist and other religious 
organizations, in addition to several 
Democratic Party city organizations 
are on record for repeal. This new 
and important development, already 
embracing millions, is explained by 
the fact that larger masses are beg n- 
ning to see that the attack which 
began against the Communists, 
now threatens the democratic liber- 
ties of all. It is this development 
which emphasizes the imperative 
need of associating the fight for the 
rights of our Party with the develop- 
ing struggles of the masses. This 
approach must become the guiding 
concept in our daily activities in de- 
fense of the rights of the Party. 

It is a fact that in spite of the 
Social-Democratic, trade union and 
Negro reformist leadership fostering 
class collaborationism, in face of the 
growing fascist danger, the main 
tendency in the ranks of labor and 
the people is one of increasing strug- 
gle. The policy of our Party is based 
upon this trend. Herein lies the im- 
portance of turning the face of the 
entire Party to the shop in general 
and the shop club in particular. Thus, 
as the Draft Resolution says: “In the 
interest of our class and of the nation, 
in the interest of safeguarding the 
cause of peace, the National Com- 
mittee calls upon every Party organi- 
zation and member to join in a great 
initiative to develop the United Front 
and above all unity of action of all 
working class, Negro and democratic 
forces.” 











New Economic Dangers and How 
to Meet Them 


By Alexander Bittelman 


Ir is THE puRPosE of this article to 
deal with the accelerated growth of 
the elements of crisis in the economy 
of our country. It will be shown that 
this acceleration is a consequence of 
the war policies and the war econ- 
omy of the U.S. monopolists. 


THE LOOMING CRISIS 
IN AGRICULTURE 


That the crisis elements in the 
American capitalist economy are now 
ripening at a more rapid rate can be 
seen in the following: 

A serious condition of overproduc- 
tion, though not yet a crisis, is de- 
veloping in agriculture. Large and 
unmanageable “surpluses” exist in 
all crops. Most acute is the condition 
in perishables. 

This is accounted for by two main 
factors: the decreasing per capita 
consumption at home due to the 
falling living standards of the broad 
masses as a result of the war econ- 
omy; and the declining exports due 
to a steady drop in the so-called for- 
eign “economic aid” which is being 
superseded by military aid. Farm 
exports in 1952 were 15% lower than 


in 1951 (Newsweek, March 23, 
1953). The Agriculture Department 
reported that “Exports of United 
States grains and grain products are 
running about 18% below a year 
ago” (N. Y. Times, March 8). 
Farm commodity prices, declining 
for six consecutive months, stood at 
267 of the index in mid-January, 
1953, marking a drop of 11% from 
last year (Wall Street Journal, Feb. 
7, 1953). By mid-February, 1953, the 
index dropped further to 263 (Jdid, 
March 17, 1953). Total net farm 
income dropped from 3 to 5% in 
1952 compared to 1951. This must 
mean that the income of the mass 
of small and middle farmers and of 
the agricultural workers has drop- 
ped many times that much. But even 
the average figures are alarming 
enough. From 1946 to 1953 the 
farmers’ share of the national income 
dropped from 10.8% to 6.5%, a fall 
of 40% (the farm population de- 
clined only 2.6% from 1944 to 1952); 
the farmers’ parity position declined 
from 113% to 95%; their share of 
the food dollar dropped from 53% 
to 45% and what they retain from 
gross income fell from 49% to 36.77% 
(Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 1953): 
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The same declining trends are 
seen in the value of farm land. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank 

| of Chicago “the boom in midwest- 
ern farmland values has ended.” 

The answer of the Eisenhower 

| Administration to this serious plight 
of the mass of the farmers is, first: 
reduce acreage and curtail produc- 
tion. Secretary Benson, doing the 
bidding of the monopolies, has al- 
ready proposed an 18% reduction of 
acreage for cotton, arguing that cot- 
ton exports will fall as much as 307% 
1952-53 as compared with the 
previous year. The second Eisen- 
|hower-Benson answer is “flexible” 
| supports for farm prices as against 
\fim and dependable supports at 
| 100% parity, promised by Eisen- 
| hower in the election campaign. 

“Flexible” supports will “encourage 
shifts in production,” says Benson 
(US News and World Report, 
March 6, 1953). This is another way 
of compelling the farmers to reduce 
acreage and curtail production. 

These Eisenhower-Benson policies 
are dictated by the interests of the 
monopolies, banks, speculators and 
big capitalist farmers. Curtailed pro- 
duction will tend to drive out of 
agriculture many. small farmers. 
Ie will bankrupt considerable sec- 
tions of middle farmers. It will 
inevitably raise the reserve army 
of unemployed which the capitalists 
will use to depress wages and work- 
ing conditions. To curtail produc- 
tion means also to help the monop- 
dies maintain rigid agricultural 
prices. And this is how the monop- 
dies, operating now through Eisen- 


hower-Benson, propose to work 
off the “surpluses” of agricul- 
tural products—at the expense of 
the working farmers, agricultural 
laborers and the mass of the people 
generally. 

These Eisenhower-Benson policies 
are not only intensifying the crisis 
factors in agriculture. They are also 
accelerating the growth of the crisis 
elements in the whole of the econ- 
omy. Thus, it is not impossible that 
the economic crisis which is now 
ripening at a quickened rate may be 
hastened and its actual outbreak pre- 
cipitated by a crisis of overproduc- 
tion in agriculture. 

A sharp decline is already taking 
place in the sale of farm machine, 
and equipment, feed and fertilizer, 
and unmistakably declining trends 
are evident in the sale of household 
goods and clothing to farmers (Wall 
Street Journal, March 13, 1953). 

What is to be done about it? 

The Democratic party chieftains 
have seized upon the issues but are 
doing nothing to help the farmers 
directly or to meet in any way the 
more rapidly ripening crisis elements 
in the economy of the country. The 
Democrats in Congress may feel 
compelled to revive the Brannan 
plan (to pay outright subsidies to 
farmers instead of maintaining price 
supports) in opposition to the Ben- 
son-Eisenhower line, but this plan 
by itself can do little to protect the 
small and middle farmers; and there 
is practically no chance that the pre- 
sent Congress, of its own free will, 
will adopt even this plan. 

It is imperative, therefore, for the 
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mass of the farmers to enter the field 
of political action energetically and 
to begin to bring effective pressure 
upon Congress. This means delega- 
tions, petitions, conferences, forums, 
of farmers, labor, the Negro people 
and small business men with the 
purpose of influencing Congress 
and the Administration to support 
a program of effective aid. 

A program of real assistance to 
the small and middle farmers would 
include: full parity (100% as pro- 
mised by Eisenhower) but so applied 
as actually to benefit the small and 
middle farmers, which means that 
the mass of working farmers must 
be given an effective voice in the 
administration of parity payments. 
It is also very important to 
secure firm government guarantees 
against mortgage foreclosures for 
debts of small and middle farm- 
ers. A program of immediate and 
effective aid must include a demand 
for government aid in credits to 
working farmers generally but es- 
pecially to small tenants and share- 
croppers for the acquisition of land 
and implements, for government 
aid to cooperatives of working farm- 
ers, and for the extension of all 
branches of the Social Security sys- 
tem to the masses on the farms. 

As to the special needs of the agri- 
cultural workers, our Party has on 
various occasions formulated effec- 
tive immediate demands, including 
the application of all existing favor- 
able labor legislation to agricultural 
workers, the raising of the legal min- 
imum wage, etc. It has now become 
urgently necessary for the Left and 








progressive forces, including the 
Communists, to come forward and 
help develop broad united froni/ 
movements, economic and _ political, 
in support of these demands and pro. 
grams. This is especially urgent for 
the migratory workers, whose con. 
dition is almost catastrophic. The 
Party’s proposals in this field call 
for the enforcement of all favorable 
labor legislation, special measures to 
provide adequate housing and health 
facilities, and most important, the 
organization of trade unions. 
Such a program is calculated to; 
bring immediate material aid to the 
masses in agriculture and to protect 
them from the attacks of the monop- 
olies and the Eisenhower Admin 
istration in two major respects. lt 
seeks to prevent the driving off the 
farms of large numbers of small and|| 
middle farmers by the Benson line 
of “flexible” price supports and “cur 
tailed production.” It also aims to 
prevent the monopolies from com | 
pelling the masses in agriculture and * 
the people in general to carry the 
full burden of the developing critical 
conditions in agriculture. Finally, 
such a program of demands would 
enable the masses to fight effectively 
to retard the outbreak of economic 
crisis in agriculture and in the wholef 
economy. It is a program which - 











vides a basis for a broad alliance of 
working farmers, labor, Negro peo- 
ple and small business, directed 
against the monopolies and opening 
new possibilities for effective strug’) 
gles for peace as the surest means oll! 
delaying the outbreak of the eco} 
nomic crisis. 
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DECLINING U.S. FOREIGN 

TRADE 

Crisis elements are now growing 
more rapidly also in the field of 
foreign trade. While total exports 
and imports in 1952 were about the 
same as in 1951, several crucial 
changes must be noted here. First, 
a declining trend in commercial ex- 
ports offset in part by shipments of 
war equipment. This trend con- 
tinued steadily through the second 
half of 1952. Secondly, even total 
exports were in decline for several 
months of 1952, the month of No- 
vember registering a drop of 14% 
below November, 1951. Thus, if not 
for the “export” of weapons of war 
we would have had a sharp decline 
in total exports. But the shipment 
of war weapons is not foreign trade; 
it represents a crisis in foreign trade. 

This decline in normal foreign 
trade in 1952 and the continuing de- 
clining trend, which can be offset, if 
at all, only by the shipment of 
military supplies, is a consequence 
primarily of the disintegration of 
the single world market and the 
emergence of a new world market 
“so that now we have two parallel 
world markets also confronting one 
another” just as the socialist camp 
confronts the capitalist camp (Stalin, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the U.S.S.R., p. 26). In other words, 
we are dealing here with a process 
of deterioration of U.S. trade on the 
world market, a process which must 
speed up the rate of ripening of the 
crisis elements in American capi- 
talist economy. This, in its turn, 
speeds up the growth of crisis factors 


in the economies of the other capi- 
talist countries. 


The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has estimated that a drop 
of four per cent in U.S. consumption 
would result in a cut of 25 per cent of 
U.S. imports. The United Nations 
estimates that a four per cent drop 
in U.S. employment might increase 
the dollar gap [the excess of U.S. 
exports over imports for which 
the Marshallized countries must pay 
in dollars which they do not have— 
A. B.] by as much as $10 billion a 
year. Obviously, then, a recession here, 
resulting in part from our failure to 
retain and expand foreign trade, would 
convert the precarious world balance 
into a world-wide down-trend by setting 
off a self-stimulating pattern of declin- 
ing employment, consumption and 
trade (Tom Fitzsimmons, “Trade Not 
Aid—How?,” New Republic, March 
2, 1953). 

Of course, a worsening of the eco- 
nomic situation in the other capital- 
ist countries would accelerate still 
more the ripening of the crisis fac- 
tors in the United States. 

And what is the answer of the 
U.S. monopolies and of the Eisen- 
hower Administration to these crisis 
developments in American foreign 
trade? It is to intensify their aggres- 
sive, imperialist, and war-preparing 
policies. This only sharpens the 
rivalries and contradictions in the 
imperialist camp, especially the fight 
for markets, and instead of improv- 
ing conditions, it aggravates them. 

Thus, the rivalries and contradic- 
tions between American and Britist 
imperialism are becoming sharper 
assuming greater acuteness in the 
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economic sphere day by day. The 
recent visit of Eden and Butler to 
Washington has obviously brought 
no “understanding” on such major 
fields of rivalry as the convertibility 
of the pound, opening of American 
markets to British goods, opening 
wider the markets of the British em- 
pire (the so-called sterling bloc) to 
further penetration by American 
imperialism. Chances are, there- 
fore, that U.S. opportunities for 
normal—commercial—foreign trade 
on the capitalist world market, (for 
example, in the sterling area) will 
shrink instead of expand. 

The question of economic relations 
with Britain is also a source of old 
and sharp disagreements within 
American imperialism itself. The 
midwest gang of monopolies (Cleve- 
land-Chicago), represented by the 
Taft-Heover group, is dead-set 
against any important economic 
“concessions” to Britain because 
this would hurt the predominantly 
home-market economies of this 
group of monopolies. On the other 
hand, the Wall Street clique of 
monopolies, represented by Eisen- 
hower-Dulles-Truman, tends to be 
more flexible because this group of 
monopolies is engaged considerably 
in foreign trade, depends more upon 
the capitalist world market and is 
thus more interested in reaching “an 
understanding” with Britain. 
































A spirited battle over the long- 
dormant issue of the protective tariff 
was in the making last week as the 
‘trade-not-aid“ movement met with its 
rst strong opposition. Organized re- 
sistance designed to rally opponents of 
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increased imports and further tariff 
cuts—main objective of “trade-not-aid” 
—came with the formation in Wash- 
ington of a new organization under 
the auspices of the National Labor- 
Management Council (N. Y. Times, 
March 29, 1953). 


While this outfit is seeking and 
will undoubtedly secure the support 
of various groups of home-market 
business from all parts of the coun- 
try, its main base comes from the 
midwestern group of monopolies. 
Opposed to this combination “are 
such groups as the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the American Coun- 
cil of American Importers and the 
United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce” 
(Ibid.). The backbone of these ele- 
ments is the Wall Street group of 
monopolies. It is significant that the 
N.A.M. and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, in which both monopoly 
groups are important, try to adopt a 
middle position. 

The Republican Party is sharply 
divided on the issue. The Taft group 
supports, in the main, the mid-West 
monopoly position; the Dewey 
group, on the contrary, supports the 
Wall Street attitude; and President 
Eisenhower is maneuvering between 
the two, seeking to avoid a show- 
down by proposing to renew the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements for only 
one year and appointing a commit- 
tee to study the matter further. 

The Democratic Party is commit- 
ted to the policies embodied in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements and to 
“free imports of goods that are not 
produced in this country” as recom- 
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mended by the Truman-appointed 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual 
Security. But even these so-called 
| “liberal” foreign trade policies are 
| considered totally inadequate by the 
capitalist governments of Europe. A 
delegation from the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation, 
now in Washington, headed by the 
chief of the British delegation, has 
informed the Administration that 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement “they consider only 
token aid in reality” (N. Y. World 
Telegram, April 15, 1953). 

There is also an organized middle 
group here, concentrated around the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, based largely on the auto in- 
dustry and fathered by the former 
President of Studebaker and present 
head of the Ford Foundation, Hoff- 
man. This group has submitted a 
“compromise” solution directed 
mainly to reaching “an understand- 
ing” with Britain with the following 
approach : 





— 


It asserted in a _ report today 
that continued financial aid to Great 
Britain was the alternative to collapse 
of the Anglo-American alliance and 
diplomatic and economic isolation of 
the United States. The report urged 
a liberalization of this country’s com- 
mercial policy to make it easier for 
Britain to market her products in this 
country (N. Y. Times, Feb. 20, 1953). 


Senator Taft made known at 
once his opposition to this report. 
He insisted that its proposals 


“would interfere with our domestic 
economy,” and concluded that “the 
whole question probably presents a 
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subject with differences extending 
down within the Administration 


and Congress” (N. Y. Times, Feb. 
29, 1953): 

The significance of these develop- 
ments lies in this: the crucial issue 
of foreign economic policy will cause 
considerable friction and struggle in 
the camp of U.S. imperialism and 
especially in the Republican Party. 

Seeking to meet the ripening crisis 
elements in foreign trade, the U.S. 
monopolies are now pressing very 
hard for the realization of the so- 
called Schuman Plan, but this is en- 
countering increasing obstacles. The 
plan originated mainly as a measure 
of war preparation, and so it con- 
tinues to be. Its realization would 
concentrate the heavy industries 
(coal, iron and steel) of the six con- 
tinental Western European countries 
into a giant cartel, give the Ruhr 
magnates a major voice, and place 
these industries under the control 
of U.S. imperialism and its war 
machine. Thus the American mon- 
opolies would also secure for them- 
selves a dominant position in the 
economies of the capitalist coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and hence, 
a broader foundation for a dominant 
position on the capitalist world 
market. 

But this plan is meeting serious 
opposition from British imperialism 
which with good reason fears the 
competition of this projected cartel. 
The plan has also aroused many 
fears on the part of French capi- 
talists who dread the rise of the 
Ruhr magnates and of German im- 
perialism and militarism. The pres- 
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sure coming from the U.S. mono- 
polies for the speedier realization of 
the Schuman plan is therefore sharp- 
ening the contradictions and rivalries 
in the camp of imperialism. But even 
the realization of this plan, which 
can be effected only at the expense 
of the wellbeing of the masses and 
the independence of the countries 
involved, would create no lasting 
new opportunities for American 
foreign trade. For instead of ex- 
panding the capitalist world market, 
the Schuman plan would tend to 
contract that market by intensifying 
the anarchy of the economies of the 
capitalist countries involved, sharp- 
ening the antagonisms in the entire 
camp of imperialism. This inevitably 
would worsen the economic situa- 
tion and hence the outlook for 
American foreign trade. 

These are some of the conse- 
quences of the disintegration of the 
single world market and the rise of 
two parallel world markets so pro- 
foundly analyzed by Stalin in the 
Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the US.S.R. Another consequence 
is the growth and expansion of the 
socialist world market. Acording to 
the U.N. World Economic Report of 
1951-52, in the years 1948-52 the ex- 
change of goods on this new world 
market increased more than three 
times. And for the years 1946-52, the 
foreign trade of the European Peo- 
ple’s Democracies increased almost 
seven times. 

From the foregoing, major im- 
portance attaches to the fight against 
the U.S. imperialist policy of block- 
ading trade relations with the Soviet 
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Union and the People’s Democracies 
of Asia and Europe. It is the fight 
for normal and peaceful trade rela- 
tions between the US., the U.S.SR, 
the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
People’s Democracies of Europe, and 
all other countries. This is the peo- 
ple’s answer to the decline and crisis 
developments in U.S. foreign trade. 
This is the people’s way of finding 
foreign markets for American goods 
as against the monopoly policy of im- 
perialist exploitation, blockade, sub- 
jugation and war—a policy which is 
proving futile and bankrupt and 
which can only lead to world war 
and national catastrophe. 


SATURATION TENDENCIES 
IN MOST INDUSTRIES 








Most industries are showing clear 
signs of market saturation, increas- 
ingly producing more goods than the 
people can buy. This is another indi- 
cation that the crisis elements in 


American capitalist economy are now 4 


ripening at a quickened rate. 

As regards textile, we actually have 
a growing condition of overproduc- 
tion, which reflects the serious de- 
cline of mass consumption of tex- 
tiles. This condition of overproduc- 
tion exists in textile all over the 
capitalist world where competition 
for markets is most acute. The crisis 
developments in textile also expose 
glaringly the growing contradiction 
between the expanded productive 
capacities of the U.S. textile industry 
and its shrinking domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

Current production in steel is still 
very high, having reached nearly 18 
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million tons for January and Feb- 
ruary of this year. But production 
in 1952 was 11 per cent below 1951, 
a decline only partly explained by 
the steel strike. Important is also the 
fact that productive capacity, which 
has been steadily expanded through 
1952, was generally higher than ac- 
tual production and that, therefore, 
the steel industry has started the new 
year with a productive capacity 20.7 
per cent Aigher than total steel pro- 
duction for 1952. 

The fact is that the steel industry 
is now able to supply “all military 
needs” and still have more steel left 
for civilian needs than it had 
before the Korean war (N. Y. Times, 
March 2, 1953). And before the Ko- 
rean war, the steel industry was in a 
condition of overproduction and the 
American economy as a whole was 
approaching an economic crisis. At 
present, warehouses for steel are 
filled 65 per cent and the demand 
for hot rolled strip (used in mainte- 
nance work) and for galvanized 
sheet (much used on farms) is either 
tapering off or disappearing alto- 
gether (Wall Street Journal, Feb. 
10, 1953). 

The automobile companies assem- 
bled 4.4 million cars in 1952. This 
was 17 per cent below 1951 and 21 
per cent under 1950. This industry 
expects for 1953 a rise in production 
to 5 or 6 million cars. But the car 
market shows very definite signs of 
saturation. A survey by the Wall 
Street Journal demonstrates that 
there are signs of a slowdown in the 
car market, that sales of used cars 
have dropped sharply, and that 
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“there are multiplying symptoms of 
public inability to digest the rising 
tide of cars” (Feb. 27, 1953). And 
further: “In farm areas, where the 
drop in crop prices has dampened 
buying ardor, stories of lagging auto 
sales are the rule.” 

A similar condition is developing 
in electrical and other appliances, 
housing, machine tools, etc.—high 
levels of production and increasing 
signs of market saturation. We come 
close to the heart of the matter by 
examining the course of inventories 
and sales. Total business inventories 
at the end of 1952 were valued at 
$73.5 billion. This was only 1 per cent 
greater than at the end of 1951 but 
21.6 per cent higher than in 1950. 
Reporting the latest official data on 
total business inventories the Wall 
Street Journal (March 23, 1953) 
finds that, “It’s more than a third 
larger than that of early 1949—just 
before an inventory pile-up brought 
a notable industrial slowdown.” We 
must recall that this was the time 
when we were witnessing the be- 
ginnings of a new economic crisis 
(Oct. 1948-Oct. 1949), and while 
the American economy at present is 
not yet at this point, and need not 
necessarily reach it in the immediate 
future, this high accumulation of 
inventories definitely shows alarming 
signs of market saturation and a 
ripening of the crisis elements. 

This becomes even more evident 
when we see the stagnant condition 
of manufacturers’ and retail sales. 
Manufacturers sold an_ estimated 
$276.5 billion of their products last 
year. This was only 3 per cent more 








than in 1951. If we take into account 
the rising prices and the falling value 
of the dollar, we may find no increase 
at all and perhaps a decrease—cer- 
tainly stagnation. Retail sales in 1952 
were valued at $164 billion dollars, a 
rise of 4 per cent above 1951. But 
this is clearly attributable to rising 
prices. The United Nation’s index of 
cost of living prices in the U.S. rose 
to 110 in 1952 from 108 in 1951. 

To the foregoing must be added 
the rise in consumer credits. This 
is a most sensitive and dangerous 
spot in the economy. Consumer 
credit rose to almost $24 billion at 
the end of 1952. This was 16 per cent 
above 1951, and 330 per cent higher 
than at the end of 1945. Money owed 
on installment purchases of automo- 
biles amounted to $5.3 billion on Jan. 
31, 1953, up 34 per cent from a year 
earlier. Thus, people are progres- 
sively mortgaging away their future 
incomes and are increasing the bur- 
dens of weekly and monthly pay- 
ments. This means that a slight slack- 
ening of production and decrease in 
employment and income would re- 
verberate through the economy with 
destructive effect. Even a slowing 
down of regular payments on these 
debts would have the double effect 
of hastening market saturation and 
weakening the financial and credit 
structure of the country. 


THE ANSWER OF THE 
MONOPOLIES 


We have seen in the foregoing 
how the monopolies try to meet the 
condition of overproduction in agri- 
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culture by shifting all the burdens 
onto the mass of the farmers and 
the people generally. This is one of 
the main lines of the policies of the 
monopolies and of the Eisenhower 
government—to make the working 
class, the Negro people, the working 
farmers and small businessmen carry 
the main burden of the new eco- 
nomic difficulties and dangers. The 
other line is intensified warmonger- 
ing and expanded war production 
and war preparations. 


With respect to labor, the mo 
nopoly orientation seems to be, first, 
wage cuts and increased speed-up; 
next—no wage increases at all, and, 
under pressure of working-class 
struggles, small nominal wage in- 
creases and sharp rises in speed-up. 
In textile the employers call for wage 
cuts. Reports from the  mid- 
west show a toughening attitude by 
the companies towards labor on 
wages, speed-up and settlement of 
grievances (Daily Worker, Feb. 26, 
1953). The railroad workers, after a 
long period of struggle, have received 
a 4 cents hourly raise instead of the 
18 cents demanded by the unions, 
but now they are losing 3 cents an 
hour because the old cost-of-living 
index dropped 1.6 per cent in three 
months. For the same “reason” the 
auto workers in G. M., Chrysler and 
Ford are losing 1 cent an hour. Here 
we have a process of wage cutting by 
way of the Labor Department's old 
cost-of-living index. The fact is that 
real wages have been falling for most 
workers. 

Responding to the demands of the 
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unions for wage increases, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. offered a 3 cents 
hourly wage raise. Even the demands 
of the U.A.W. to General Motors, 
which call only for wage readjust- 
ments, are thus far meeting with no 
satisfactory response, and the other 
companies (Ford and Chrysler) say 
they are “waiting on General Mo- 
tors.” While the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers did get a 12% 
cents hourly wage raise, this comes 
after no wage imcreases since 1950 
and the new contract runs till 1957. 
The Wall Street Journal (March 
12, 1953) sums it up like this: “Wage 
negotiations are entering a penny- 
ante era, and from all indications 
not many pennies are going to be 
ante-ed.” This is monopoly expecta- 
tion. The same source quotes “some 
labor leaders” to the effect that 
1953 will see “a 5 cents an hour 
pattern against 15 cents in 1952.” 
This is the attitude of the monopo- 
lies in the face of steadily declining 
living standards of the mass of the 
workers. Real wages, as already in- 
dicated, are mostly falling, or re- 
maining stationary in many spots, 
while speed-up is increasing. This 
can be seen even from the report to 
the Executive Council of the A.F.L. 
adopted at its February meeting in 
Miami. This report, which takes 
little account of the mass, shows that 
“for an unmarried worker, the aver- 
age purchasing power of weekly 
wages after taxes declined from 
$56.59 in 1950 to $55.73 last year, a 
drop of 86 cents” (N.Y. Times, Feb. 
9, 1953). As to the purchasing power 
of a worker with three dependents, 


it rose from 1950 to 1952 by the tre- 
mendous amount of 34 cents a week 
(lbid.). These, however, are only 
average figures. Considering the great 
disparity in wage scales prevailing 
in the industries, beginning with 
$1.43%2 an hour and ending with 
$3.14, as in steel, it is obvious that 
the material conditions of the low- 
pay workers, the bulk of the prole- 
tariat, are deteriorating at a rapid 
pace. And the large scale of partial 
employment, ignored by official em- 
ployment statistics, together with 
high rates and long periods of total 
unemployment in some industries 
(mining, textile, garment, leather, 
etc.), contribute heavily to the de- 
clining living standards of the work- 
ing class, especially the Negro work- 
ers, as well as the Negro people in 
general. Even according to the official 
—and very unreliable—employment 
figures, total unemployment in Jan- 
uary 1953, Was 1,892,000. 

It should be noted that the A. F. 
of L. report on living standards does 
not adequately account for the im- 
pact of taxation upon the workers. 
Having adopted the Eisenhower line 
of “no tax reductions now” on 
grounds of “national defense,” the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council and 
its economists definitely gloss over 
the terrific burdens of taxation upon 
labor. But the facts are that these 
growing burdens are eating away 
labor’s living standards. Per capita 
taxes (federal, state and local) have 
risen 62 per cent since pre-Korea. 
They are 47 per cent above the peak 
of World War II and more than five 
times pre-war 1940 (Wall Streets 
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Journal, March 14, 1953). 

The currently unfolding attacks 
upon the living standards of the 
masses through rent increases, and 
rises in many utility charges, is prov- 
ing one more avenue for the mo- 
nopolies to make the people pay for 
the new difficulties in the economy. 

Along with the policy of making 
the people pay is the policy of main- 
taining war production and war 
preparations. The American people 
have it in their power, in the new 
and more favorable conditions for 
peace created by the Soviet initia- 
tives, to restrain this dangerous war- 
mongering policy, to create the con- 
ditions for a more favorable economic 
outlook. But the orientation of the 
monopolies, of the leadership of the 
two major parties and of the Eisen- 
hower Administration continues to 
be imperialist aggression, war pro- 
duction and war preparations as one 
of the major answers to the new 
economic difficulties which arise, 
as we have shown, from the more 
rapid growth of the crisis elements 
in the economy of the country. 

Wall Street’s jitters over the “dan- 
gers of peace” are well known. 
Consequently, say the monopolies 
and their spokesmen, war produc- 
tion and a war economy must go on 
and no significant reductions in the 
war budgets must be allowed. 

Having canvassed the opinions of 
“business” on these questions News- 
week, (April 13, 1953), came up with 
the following: 


This is their basic reasoning. There 
are about $85,000,000,000 in defense 
contracts already outstanding. It will 


take industry some time to work these 
off. The defense program may be 
stretched out even farther when the 
government has analyzed the situation. 
Business leaders do not believe that 
hasty curtailment is any part of wis- 
dom. 


And this goes hand in hand with 
a demand for the abolition of the 
excess profits tax. Says the same 
magazine: “On the matter of taxes, 
business leaders and economists be- 
lieve that an early death of the excess 
profits tax would help ease any re- 
adjustment problem.” 

Senator Taft holds to the same 
view. “He and other Congressional 
leaders warned against any expecta- 
tion that a truce settlement in Korea 
would mean immediate and major 
reductions in the military prepared- 
ness program” (N. Y. Times, April 
5» 1953). President Eisenhower and 
his Administration have repeatedly 
taken this position which the Presi- 
dent restated in substance in his 
speech to the Association of News- 
paper Editors on April 15th. As to 
the leadership of the Democratic 
Party, it presses as strongly, if not 
more strongly, for no cuts in the 
military budget. 

All this demands more alertness 
on the part of the people and a real 
broadening of the fight for peace: 
for peace in Korea, for reduction of 
armaments and war budgets, for an 
Eisenhower-Malenkov meeting, for a 
5-power peace pact, etc. It demands 
a broad people’s fight for increasing 
the taxation burden upon the mo- 
nopolies and reducing it on small 
incomes. This is the people’s way of 
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meeting the new economic difficul- 
ties and dangers. 

The fact is that none of the new 
budgetary and financial measures 
projected now by the government 
can do away with the crisis elements 
in the American economy, let alone 
stop the further growth of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism or the further 
maturing of a cyclical economic crisis. 
If left uncombatted by the masses, 
these measures can and will increase 
monopoly exploitation and the war 
danger. These extra war measures 
may and probably will retard, to a 
certain extent, the rate of maturing 
of crisis elements in some branches 
of the war industries but will of ne- 
cessity accelerate the growth of crisis 
elements in the other industries and 
in the economy as a whole. The fact 
is that war-stimulated inflation, cut- 
backs in civilian production and the 
direct monopoly attacks on the liv- 
ing standards of the masses are de- 
stroying mass purchasing power at 
a faster rate than it is being increased 
by stepped-up war production. The 
net result, therefore, must be a fur- 
ther worsening of the economic con- 
ditions of the masses and more dis- 
astrous economic consequences when 
the crisis does break. 

The course of U.S. economy since 
the end of World War II amply 
proves the following: war production 
and the war economy did not and 
could not eliminate or stop the 
growth of crisis elements in the 
economy produced by the deepening 
general crisis of capitalism and by 
the operation of the capitalist cycle. 
As proven by Stalin, a war economy 


itself creates conditions of economic 
crisis by its one-sided development 
of war industry at the expense of 
the needs of the people and of peace- 
time industry. 

The Federal Reserve Board index 
of total industrial production stood 
at 203 in 1945 (1935-39 equals 100) 
but dropped to 170 in 1946, a decline 
of over 16 per cent, which was clearly 
a crisis development. To stop its fur- 
ther growth, the monopolies, through 
the Truman Administration, initiated 
a large-scale armament program to 
back up their imperialist and war- 
making line of world domination. 
This did not eliminate the crisis ele- 
ments from the economy. It merely 
retarded their growth for a brief 
period of time. Thus, while rising 
from 170 in 1946 to 192 in 1948 (a 
rise of about 13 per cent compared 
with the 16 per cent drop from 1945 
to 1946), it dropped again in 1949 
to 176, a drop of about 8.3 per cent, 
showing that the crisis elements were 
still at work. 

More serious than that: between 
October 1948 and July 1949 the index 
of total industrial production con- 
tinued on a steady decline, dropping 
from 199 to 163, a drop of 18 per 
cent. This was nothing less than the 
beginning of a new economic crisis 
which monopoly economists now 
agree in calling “a recession,” the 
opening of “a mild depression.” 

To counteract these serious begin- 
nings of a new economic crisis, the 
monopolies, through the Truman 
Administration, resorted again to an 
enlargement of the scale and tempo 
of war production plus a deliberate 
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and reckless stimulation of all forces 
and tendencies of military inflation. 
Here is how the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin of July, 1950 described the 
process: “Resumption of monetary 
expansion in mid-1949 followed 
closely on a series of actions by the 
Federal Reserve System designed to 
combat the recession in economic 
activity by increasing the availability 
of credit and creating easier condi- 
tions generally in the money market.” 

Again, this did not eliminate the 
crisis elements or stop their growth. 
It only retarded their further devel- 
opment and thus laid the basis for a 
more serious crash. 

Thus, while total industrial pro- 
duction rose from 176 in 1949 to 200 
in 1950, it was beginning to be rec- 
ognized by the monopolies and their 
bi-partisan spokesmen that 1951 
would see new crisis developments 
unless something drastic was done to 
keep the war industries going. Hence, 
the Korean war, in the coming and 
timing of which many other factors 
of imperialist policy played their part. 
This was followed by a sharp turn to 
the more complete and rapid mili- 
tarization of the economy. And once 
more: this did not eliminate the 
crisis factors or stop their growth. 
While it kept production going at 
high levels—220 in 1951, 219 in 1952 
—these levels continued stationary 
for the last two years despite the 
ever-rising scale and tempo of war 
production. 

But even this is not yet the com- 
plete picture. For the question is: 
what has been happening to the 
peacetime and consumer industries? 


And here is the answer: 


There was, however, a decline in 
activity in most of the United States 
consumers’ goods industries in 1952. 
Production of alcoholic beverages fell 
by 14%, textiles by 7%, paper products 
by 6%, and non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts by 5° below their respective 
1951 totals. Smaller decreases also oc- 
curred in the printing and publishing 
and food products industries (United 
Nations, Moathly Bulletin of Statistics, 
April, 1953). 


Small wonder, therefore, that since 
about the middle of 1952, signs and 
symptoms began to appear indicating 
an acceleration in the ripening of the 
crisis elements in American capitalist 
economy. As demonstrated in the 
foregoing, this acceleration resulted, 
first, from the further deepening of 
the general crisis of the world system 
of capitalism (the disintegration of 
the single world market) and, sec- 
ondly, from the contradictions of a 
war economy—from the one-sided 
development of the war industries 
at the expense of the living standards 
of the people and of the peace-time 
industries. All of this is, of course, 
taking place on the basis of the 
sharpening of the fundamental con- 
tradictions of capitalism. Stalin’s 
analysis of the nature of a war econ- 
omy and of the course of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism (Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R.) contains unassailable theo- 
retical proof of these propositions. 

Now, the first quarter of 1953 
showed a sharp rise in production 
(237 in January, 239 in February and 
241 in March). This is explained, 
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first, by seasonal factors; secondly, 
by the increased tempo of war pro- 
duction; and, lastly, by a consider- 
able rise in the production of con- 
sumer durables. In the latter field, 
high production went in the first 
place, to fill up depleted inventories 
which resulted from last year’s sharp 
cutbacks in production; and, sec- 
ondly, largely for installment buy- 
ing. We should recall that consumer 
credit at the end of February, 1953, 
was $3.8 billion above a year earlier 
—a very dangerous development. 

It is also worthy of note that the 
rate of increase in industrial pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1953 
is slowing down. From an average 
monthly index figure of 219 in 1952, 
production has risen to an average 
monthly index figure of 239 in the 
first quarter of 1953, an increase of 
about g per cent. But the monthly 
increases in 1953 were 239 in Febru- 
ary from 237 in January, a rise of 
0.84 per cent; and 241 in March from 
239 in February, a rise of 0.83 per 
cent—less than one per cent in each 
month. 

From all the foregoing we have 
seen that inventories in consumer 
durables and consumer indebtedness 
are reaching critical points; that 
there are clear signs of market sat- 
uration in all industries; that a con- 
dition of overproduction exists in 
agriculture; and that U.S. foreign 
trade is encountering serious diffi- 
culties. Seen in the light of these 
facts and trends, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the current sharp 
rise in production rests on a very 
shaky foundation and cannot but 


prove of short duration. 

In his report to the XIX Congress 
of the C.P.S.U. Malenkov speaks of 
“two trends of development” in the 
present overall world economic 
situation. In the capitalist countries, 
he says: 


The post-war years have been years 
of new and growing economic difh- 
culties . . . of the development of 
American imperialist expansion with 
resultant sharpening of antagonisms 
between the capitalist countries. These 
antagonisms have been aggravated by 
the attempts of the imperialists to find 
a way out of the economic difliculties 
through militarization of the economy 
and preparation of another war. 


This is the trend of development 
of American capitalist economy as 
demonstrated in the foregoing analy- 
sis of the course of production in the 
post-war years. The other trend of 
development: 


. is represented by the steady ad- 
vance of the peace economy of the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democ- 
racies, an economy which is free from 
crisis and aims at securing maximum 
satisfaction of the material and cul- 
tural requirements of society. This 
economy ensures systematic raising of 
the standard of living of the masses 
and full employment. A feature of this 
economy is the friendly economic co- 
operation of the countries comprising | 
the democratic camp. 


Just compare the course of indus- 
trial production in the post-war years | 
in the United States with that of the 
Soviet Union and the picture is com- 
plete of an economy continually 
plagued and convulsed by elements 
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and factors of crisis, and an economy 
altogether free from crisis elements. 
Industrial production in the Soviet 
Union in 1946 stood at 466 (1929 
equals 100), 571 in 1947, 721 in 1948, 
870 in 1949, 1082 in 1950, 1266 in 
1951. This shows a continuous and 
steep rise, representing nearly a thir- 
teenfold increase from 1929 to 1951. 

In an Economic Survey of Europe 
Since the War, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 
reported: “There are indications that, 
if the present rates of expansion are 
maintained, by the end of this decade 
the production and consumption of 
major industrial raw materials in the 
Soviet Union will be equal or su- 
perior to that in the seven most in- 
dustrialized countries in Western 
Europe.” 

These are the two trends of eco- 
nomic development: a peaceful and 
peace-making trend in the demo- 
cratic camp and a warlike and war- 
making trend in the imperialist camp. 
However, it lies within the power of 
the American people, headed by the 
working class, to check the warmak- 
ing and disastrous economic trend 
in the U.S. by a consistent fight for 
peace, for democracy, for the equal 
rights of the Negro people, for eco- 
nomic security. This means now a 
fight to retard and delay the out- 
break of a new economic crisis and 
to protect the masses from its effects. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND 
THE FIGHT AGAINST THE 
NEW ECONOMIC DANGERS 


The labor movement and the 
masses of farmers and of the Negro 






people, as well as small businessmen, 
are becoming aware of the new eco- 
nomic dangers, of what is popularly 
called “the danger of a new depres- 
sion.” This awareness, and the fears 
going with it, are only partly re- 
flected in the doings of the official 
leadership of the major farm organ- 
izations while some of the leaders 
do not reflect it at all. In the labor 
movement, the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. has taken serious note 
of the “depression danger” and has 
even formulated a program to meet 
it, while the C.1.O. leadership called 
on Eisenhower for a national anti- 
depression conference and has pro- 
jected the U.A.W. Convention plan 
for an annual wage as an “anti-de- 
pression” measure. There is no evi- 
dence as yet that the leaders 
of the major Negro people’s or- 
ganizations have formulated ade- 
quate programs to meet the new 
economic dangers which threaten the 
Negro people more seriously than 
others. 

It is clear from the foregoing that 
a new and major issue has moved to 
the center of the people’s interests. 
It is the issue of meeting and com- 
batting the maturing economic cri- 
sis. The American working class and 
the labor movement have to play a 
key role in this struggle, and the 
Communist Party of the United 
States has a major vanguard role to 
fulfill in this situation. 

The anti-depression program 
adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. at its February 
session in Miami is of considerable 
importance. It makes the fight for 
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wage increases a major line of anti- 
depression struggle. This is sound 
and good but the labor movement 
must reject the Council’s attempt to 
tie wage increases “to increased labor 
productivity.” While it is absolutely 
essential to expose the fact that the 
workers produce more than they are 
able to buy with their wages, this 
being a fundamental feature of capi- 
talist exploitation, it was wrong for 
the Executive Council to adopt a 
position which enables the employers 
to say that the workers are entitled 
to a wage rise only when they pro- 
duce more per unit of time. This is 
the so-called principle underlying the 
whole capitalist system of speed-up; 
and Marx proved long ago that in- 
creased labor productivity under capi- 
talism spells inevitably increased ex- 
ploitation of labor. It is only under 
Socialism, in the Soviet Union, for 
example, that increased productivity 
of labor spells increased welfare of 
labor and of all working people. 

In the anti-depression program of 
the A. F. of L. is included a demand 
“for the liberalization and extension 
of the Federal Wage and Hour Acts 
as one bulwark against an economic 
downturn. The Federation also fa- 
vors larger old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to augment 
purchasing power” (N. Y. Times, 
February 9, 1953). The A. F. of L. 
is on record as favoring a federal 
system of health insurance and a 
welfare program of public works. 

This program is far from adequate. 
It does not demand the abolition of 
direct taxation upon low incomes 
and the increase of taxation upon the 




































rich. It does not provide for effective 
price and rent controls—controls di- 
rected at the monopolies and carried 
out under democratic supervision. 
It provides no protection of the pur- 
chasing power of small savings, nor 
does it provide for prohibiting mort- 
gage foreclosures and evictions of 
G.I.’s for failure to meet payments. 
It contains none of the demands of 
the working farmers, nor the special 
demands of the Negro people which 
we have discussed in the foregoing. 
Nor does it provide for special pro- 
tections from the monopolies to the 
small businessmen in the face of 
the new economic dangers. The 
legislative program of the Commu- 
nist Party, contained in its 1952 Elec- 
tion Platform, formulates an ade- 
quate program for combatting the 
new economic dangers, for retarding 
and delaying the maturing economic 
crisis and for protecting the people 
from its effects. 

The A. F. of L. program, signifi- 
cantly enough, has nothing to pro- 
pose for overcoming the crisis devel- 
opments in foreign trade. The rea- 
son is that the reactionary leadership 
of the Executive Council continues 
on the imperialist ideology and pol- 
icy that labor can forestall or head 
off the threatening depression by 
supporting the warmongering an 
warmaking policies of the monopo 
lies. The truth is that the maturin 
cyclical economic crisis, inevitabl 
under capitalism, is hastened an 
speeded up precisely by the imperial 
ist and warmaking policies of th 
monopolies. The truth is that only 
true peace policy and collaboratio 
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between the US. and the US.S.R. 
can effectively delay the outbreak of 
the crisis and soften considerably its 
impact upon the masses when it 
breaks. 

Nevertheless the anti-depression 
program of the A. F. of L. and the 
proposals of the C.I.O. can and 
should be taken as a basis for united 
struggles of labor and its democratic 
allies against the new economic dan- 
gers. Communists in the mass organ- 
izations of labor and its allies will 
naturally be in the front ranks help- 
ing to initiate and organize these 
struggles and they will seek to imple- 
ment and make more adequate the 
A. F. of L. program and the pro- 
posals thus far made by other pro- 
ple’s organizations. In the course of 
united struggle, Communists will 
seek to popularize the Marxist analy- 
sis and program of the Communist 
Party, exposing and combatting all 
reformist and opportunist analyses 
and proposals. 

The anti-depression demands 
which require legislation (and most 
of them do) will naturally be di- 
rected to Congress and the Admin- 
istration, and also to local and state 
governments. In fact, in the munici- 
pal elections of 1953 anti-depression 
issues will play a major role. And in 
the development of political move- 
ments on these issues, the large num- 
ber of toiling masses that supported 
the Democratic Party will naturally 
prove more responsive and active 
than others in these political actions. 

Remember the major election is- 
sues of the Democrats against the 
Republicans. If the Republicans win, 


said Stevenson, Truman, Sparkman, 
etc., “they will take it away from 
you,” a reference to the so-called 
welfare program of the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administration; and if 
the Republicans win, said the Demo- 
cratic Party chieftains, “you are go- 
ing to have a depression, a Hoover 
depression, a Republican Party de- 
pression.” The American people now 
face these dangers, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, in Congress and outside, 
is pledged to support the anti- 
depression demands of labor, the 
Negro people and the farmers. The 
labor movement and its allies should 
exert the maximum of mass pres- 
sure upon the Democratic Party or- 
ganizations, leadership and Congres- 
sional delegation, by means of inde- 
pendent political action of various 
forms (delegations, resolutions, peti- 
tions, conferences, etc.), demanding 
support for the anti-depression pro- 
gram of the A. F. of L., for the pro- 
posals of the C.L.O. and the inde- 
pendent unions, for the proposals and 
demands of the farmers and of the 
Negro people. 

Communists, of course, will not fail 
to explain to the masses, while par- 
ticipating and helping to promote 
these mass political actions, that the 
economic crisis which is now ripen- 
ing more rapidly, which is inevitable 
under capitalism, is accelerated and, 
when it breaks, will hit the country 
and the people catastrophically be- 
cause of monopoly domination, its 
search for maximum profits and its 
consequent present course to war and 
fascism. Communists will explain 
further that the Eisenhower Admin- 
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istration is carrying out the will of 
the monopolies more openly and 
directly than the Truman Admin- 
istration or than Stevenson would 
have done because the Republican 
Party and its dominant leadership 
ae less dependent politically upon 
the support of the democratic masses. 
Further: the Democratic Party chiefs 
are following the dictates of the mo- 
nopolies the same as the Eisenhower 
Administration but more cautiously, 
fexibly, not so openly and, on occa- 
sion, when hard pressed by the inde- 
pendent economic and political strug- 
gles of the masses, tend to give cer- 
tain small concessions, mainly to the 
well-to-do farmers and the trade- 
union bureaucracy. 

Under the banner of united labor 
ation and unity, the Communists 
cooperating with all Left and pro- 
gressive forces, now have the task 
to help develop movements in the 
unions for the implementation 
jand realization of the official anti- 
depression program and__ proposals 
of the A. F. of L. and CLO. 
and of the independent unions. 
In the crucial matter of wage in- 
creases, the union members can and 
will “push” the official leadership, 
| where such push is necessary, to take 
| up the job. In the fight for the politi- 
ical demands, likewise, there exists 
jthe opportunity to help promote 
united labor actions in the localities 
and to draw into these local actions 
larm organizations, Negro organiza- 
tions, consumer and middle class 
bodies, etc. 

The Left and progressive forces, 
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including the Communists, have also 
the crucial task of introducing peace 
issues and demands into the fight 
against the new economic dangers. 
The fight for peace is not contained 
in the official anti-depression pro- 
grams of the labor movement. It has 
to be brought in—in the very course 
of mass struggle for these programs 
and proposals. This means to seek to 
win the workers and their allies to 
the support of resolutions and other 
forms of expression in which peace 
demands are included specifically and 
explicitly. This means also that, 
where conditions are not yet ripe 
for such resolutions, the Communists, 
together with all Left and progres- 
sive forces, will seek in the course of 
their support of the specific proposals 
in the official programs, to state a 
more adequate and a sounder pro- 
gram. They will try to educate the 
masses to the understanding that the 
success of the official anti-depression 
programs and proposals hinges upon 
an effective fight for peace (peace 
in Korea, an Etsenhower-Malenkov 
meeting, etc.). 

In a similar way, Communists and 
all Left and progressive forces have 
the task of introducing the fight for 
democratic liberties and Negro rights 
into the fight against the new eco- 
nomic dangers. They have the task 
to bring in these demands and to 
seek to unify the whole struggle ide- 
ologically and politically around the 
central slogan: curb the economic 
and political power of the monopo- 
lies. 








DISCUSSION OF THE DRAFT RESOLUTION 





|. The Eisenhower Government and the 


By Alex H. Kendrick 


Our Party’s Draft Resolution* con- 
tains the following characterization: 

Monopoly capital brought the Re- 
publican Party into power because it 
is now prepared to drive for an even 
more aggressive policy of imperialist 
aggression; because it is preparing for a 
deep-going economic crisis in the U.S. 
and the capitalist world as a whole. It 
demands more drastic measures to in- 
sure that the masses bear the full brunt 
of the horrible consequences of this 
crisis. It is determined to wipe out the 
gains achieved by the Negro people 
over the past twenty years and to force 
them more fully into a form of colonial 
status. It insists on more aggressive 
and repressive measures against labor 
and against the Communist Party, thus 
paving the way for union-smashing of- 
fensives and for passing over to fascist 
forms of rule. 


In the opinion of this writer the 
above is a correct and a very necessary 
characterization of the general ob- 
jectives which the monopolists seek 
to achieve through the Republican 
Administration and its bi-partisan 
supporters in Congress. It is neces- 
sary, however, for the final version 
of the Resolution to analyze far more 


* Published in Political Affairs, December, 1952. 


Fascist Danger’ 


specifically than does the Draft the! 
concrete policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration—the specific, the con- 
crete form in which these policies) 
sharpen the threat of fascism. (Un 
doubtedly the deficiencies of the 
Draft Resolution in this respect are 
largely due to the necessity of its 
publication before the Eisenhower 
Government took office and elabor. 
ated its program.) 

In order to achieve a correct mast 
policy and to effectively meet ini 
creased efforts of the class enemy tq 
isolate our Party, we must in Party 
work attain a high level of concrete 
ness in analyses and estimates. Dows 
to earth concreteness is the key t 
correct tactics. Only such an approach 
will enable our Party to overcome 
strong “Left”-sectarian tendencies 
(dealt with so basically in recent 
articles by John Swift), and strong 
Right-opportunist tendencies, both of 
which endanger the correct formula 
tion and execution of Party policy 
in vital fields. 

The Eisenhower Administration i 
being widely spoken of as an “experi 
ment in Government by big busi 
ness” by A.D.A. spokesmen ane 
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many trade-union leaders. The re- 
cognition here of the big business 
character of the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration can only be warmly wel- 
comed by Communists and other 
militant peace forces. It must be 
taken as representing an important 
common basis for collaboration and 
joint action on specific issues. Wher- 
ever Communists or other militant 
peace forces underestimate the great 
importance of this kind of recogni- 
tion of the bare-faced big business 
character of the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration—irrespective of how many 
misconceptions accompany it—they 
become obstacles to, not fighters for, 
unity of masses in the struggle 
against pro-fascist and war measures. 

At the same time, this concept, 
being spread by ADaAers, Social 
Democrats and many reformist trade- 
union leaders, that the Eisenhower 
Administration represents an experi- 
ment in government by big business 
has a harmful side. It ignores the 
fact that the experiment of, by, and 
for big business in the U.S. is no 
recent phenomenon, that it in fact 
dates from the time when little busi- 
nessmen became big. Specifically, it 
aims at keeping alive and strengthen- 
ing illusions about the Truman 
Government and the Democratic 
Party. It aims at obscuring from 
the masses the fact that the Truman 
Government was (no less than the 
Eisenhower Government today) a 
big business government—that the 
Democratic Party insofar as leader- 
ship is concerned (not social base) 
is as much a Wall Street Party as the 
Republican Party. 


Illusions in the Democratic Party 
do not play a less harmful role in 
the working class now that a Re- 
publican Government is in power. 
The Republican victory alters some- 
what the political conditions under 
which these illusions must be com- 
batted, and makes it mandatory that 
the fight against them be conducted 
within the framework of the struggle 
for unity of action against the pro- 
fascist and war measures of the 
government in power. It does not, 
however, in any way lessen the im- 
perative necessity of that fight. 

Does the fact of big business con- 
trol of both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Governments mean that the 
relationship of big business to 
Government has undergone no signi- 
ficant change with the Eisenhower 
and Republican victory? Some com- 
rades apparently object to the Draft 
Resolution because they feel that 
unless we answer “Yes” to this ques- 
tion our Party will be unable to 
answer the reformist thesis that the 
Truman Government was something 
other than a Government under com- 
plete control of big business—that we 
will somehow be feeding “lesser evil” 
illusions. These comrades overlook 
the fact that there is the matter of 
form of control, and that this ques- 
tion of form of control is a matter 
of great importance to the working 
class. With the advent to power of 
the Eisenhower Government, the big- 
gest of big business has undertaken 
to place itself in direct, untrammelled 
control of national affairs. While 
this is something different from, 
something less than, an attempt to 
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impose a fascist form of rule, it 
nevertheless is a matter of consider- 
able significance. It constitutes an 
important sharpening of the danger 
of fascism. 

Wilson, with his remark, “What 
is good for General Motors is good 
for the country,” gave the Eisen- 
hower crusaders their marching 
orders and their ten commandments. 
One of their first “orders of the day” 
is to prepare for economic crisis 
by wiping the slate clean of certain 
concepts and practices of Govern- 
ment that grew up under pressure of 
the masses during the Roosevelt 
period and which Truman was not 
wholly successful in scuttling fast 
enough to suit his masters. Among 
these are the concept that Govern- 
ment has responsibility for social 
security and aid to unemployed; the 
concept that Government has an 
obligation to protect labor’s organiz- 
ing and bargaining rights; the con- 
cept of Federal responsibility for 
equal rights and for putting some 
kind of check-rein on the Dixiecrat 
lynchers; the concept that Govern- 
ment has some responsibility for 
farm prices and farm solvency. 

An examintation of the main policy 
actions of the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration on domestic questions dur- 
ing its early days in office throws 
considerable light on the concrete 
forms in which it is pushing the 
country in the direction of fascism. 
ECONOMIC POLICIES 
Taxation 

Control and manipulation of the 


national budget and of governmental 
tax policies has become one of the 
most important measures by which 
the monopolists enrich themselves 
and impoverish the people. In the 
current fiscal year 70 per cent of 
the national budget is funneled di- 
rectly into production for the armed 
forces and general war expenditures. 
This is what makes it possible for 
the monopolists to wallow in a profit 
bonanza from war-goods production 
which this year reached the astro- 
nomical total of over 58 billion dol- 
lars. It is also largely through drastic 
tax boosts that the monopolists have 
succeeded in raising the cost of liv- 
ing three times above what it was 
in 1939 (U.E. figures), thereby forc- 
ing a reduction in working-class 
living standards which they were 
unable to achieve in the field of 
wage policy alone. 

The labor movement has never 
made the field of tax policies the im- 
portant arena of struggle that it de- 
serves to be. (I think it can be said 
that our Party also has never fully 
grasped the great importance of is- 
sues of taxation, although Foster’s 
writings on Keynesian economics, 
especially the sections devoted to this 
question in his History of the 
C.P.U.S.A., provide the basis for this 
understanding.) Nevertheless, the 
issue of taxation did emerge as a big 
issue in the 1952 elections with pres- 
sure from all sections of the people 
on candidates and parties for pledges 
of tax cuts. The Republican Party 
succeeded in identifying itself with 
the mass desire for tax cuts. Eisen- 
hower pledged an immediate pro- 
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gam of tax reductions and the 
G.0.P. Congressional and Senatorial 
candidates went even further in their 
pledges. a 

What then, is the significance of 
the Eisenhower Administration’s act 
of brazen repudiation of all promises 
of tax reduction during its first days 
in ofice? It was a politically costly 
act and therefore a politically painful 
one. It speeded the process of mass 
disillusionment. It led to sharp dis- 
snsion among Republicans in Con- 
gress, with G.O.P. Congressman 
Reed of New York emerging as the 


| leader of a potentially powerful tax- 


~ 


reduction-now bloc. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
took this act, and Taft blessed it, 
because tax reductions would tend to 
limit U.S. imperialism’s drive for 
world domination, whereas the de- 
cisive section of monopoty capital- 
ism is determined that it shall be ex- 
panded. Tax reductions now would 
tend to curb and jeopardize the war 


| production profit orgy, whereas the 





monopolists are determined that it 
shall be continued and expanded. 
The significance of the Eisenhower 
Administration’s act, in repudiating 
its tax reduction pledges, is therefore 
twofold: first, it reveals with utmost 
sharpness the war expansion orienta- 
tion of the Government. Second, it 


| precipitates into the center of the na- 
| tonal political arena the issue of tax 


reductions, now an issue of vital im- 
portance to all strata of the people and 
of great objective significance to the 
struggle for peace. 

The Reed Bill, with its provisions 
for a straight percentage tax reduc- 


tion on both big and little incomes, 
does not represent, by any stretch of 
the imagination, a working-class or 
people’s tax program. It would, how- 
ever, be very wrong for the labor 
movement or any progressive forces 
to stand aside from the struggle that 
has begun to shape up around the 
Reed Bill. Should that happen, the 
Reed Bill will be scuttled, the issue 
of tax policy for the next year settled, 
and a vitally important opportunity 
to advance the economic and peace 
interests of the people lost. With all 
of its shortcomings it is still very 
much in their interests for labor, farm 
and middle-class forces to develop the 
kind of campaigning that will force 
it onto the floor and through Con- 
gress. 

At the same time a people’s tax 
program must be developed, that 
will challenge fundamentally the 
program and approach of the mo- 
nopolists in the tax field. Eisen- 
hower says no reduction in war ex- 
penditures, and moves toward their 
expansion. On this basis he says in 
his “State of the Union” message, 
“We must develop a system of taxa- 
tion which will impose the least pos- 
sible obstacles to the dynamic 
growth of the country,” which is 
his Aesopian way of saying that 
more of the tax burden should be 
shifted from the corporations and 
high incomes to payroll-withholding 
taxes and farmers. Labor must spear- 
head a movement which says sharp- 
ly—reduce war expenditures. And 
on this basis it must project a pro- 
gram of tax reduction to the point of 
elimination of payroll withholding 
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and other forms of taxes on incomes, 
say, of less than $5,000 per year. 
The final version of our Party’s 
Resolution must place the importance 
of issues of taxation and deal with 
them. This should be done in the 
light of the following section of 
Malenkov’s main report to the his- 
toric XIX Congress of the C.P.S.U.: 


All this transforms the budgets of 
the capitalist countries into a means by 
which the billionaires can rob the peo- 
ple: it greatly reduces the purchasing 
capacities of the population, decreases 
the demand for the products and creates 
the conditions for the advent of an 
acute economic crisis. 


Decontrol Measures 

In his “State of the Union” mes- 
sage, Eisenhower declared that on 
the matter of Government economic 
controls, his Administration would 
rely on the “use of credit controls 
and the free operation of economic 
laws to stabilize prices.” Since then 
the Government has acted to drop 
wage controls. It has acted to drop 
most price and rent controls by 
April 30th. It proposes to drop ma- 
terials and products controls by June 
30th, except for some critical items 
where shortages exist. 

A few of the control regulations 
and bodies in existence when the 
Eisenhower Administration took of- 
fice were carryovers from the period 
of World War II. The bulk of them 
were products of Truman’s phony 
National Emergency decree at the 
time of his launching the Korean 
war. 

What significance then should we 








attach to the Eisenhower Govern 
ment’s dismantling of a wide range 
of economic controls? Does it per. 
haps mean that the Eisenhower 
Government is moving in the direc. 
tion of shifting from a war econ 
omy to a peace economy? If the dis 
mantling of a number of controls | Farm P 
does not mean a shift towards a‘ Spoke 
peace economy, then what exactly | Governr 
does it represent? that the 
The Eisenhower Government, by gan un 
its war policy actions and declare | this the 
tions, as well as by its stand on tar | depressi 
policy, has made it unmistakably | prian c 
clear that it is not at all contem-} 9 an 
plating a shift from a war to a peace | durin 
economy. On the contrary, it has set’ where t 
course in the direction of a continua | income 
tion and expansion of a war econ- depressi 
omy. Indeed 
What then is the significance of inspired 
the decontrol measures? Why among | promise 
its first actions did the Eisenhower} jstratior 
Government undertake them? prices 
The main significance of the gov-’ percent 
ernment’s decontrol measures lies in| Secreta: 
the fact that they are preparations} with th 
for the passage from a war inspired | hower, 
“boom” economy in which short | promis 
ages of manpower and materials ex- | existing 
isted, to a depression economy in} used tc 
which even expanded war produc-} Of « 
tion can no longer prevent wide-} never ¢ 
spread unemployment and _ over-} ing the 
supply of materials and products} ers wh 
The essence of the decontrol meas ginal | 
ures is not at all that they represent} tively 
a shift in the direction of a peace} Nevert 
economy. Their essence is that they} did op 
represent measures aimed at remov-| ing th 
ing all restrictions and obstacles to} chasm 
a big business offensive aimed at} farmer 
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Farm Policy 


Spokesmen of the Eisenhower 
Government are now loudly crying 
that the rapidly deepening crisis be- 
t by | san under the Truman regime. In 
lara- | this they are right. The current 
1 taX | depression phase of the chronic ag- 
cably | rarian crisis began well over a year 
tem |} a9 and had reached proportions 
eact | during the 1952 election campaign 
is set where the farmers’ share of national 
inua- | income was already below the lowest 
con- | depression level of the 1929 crash. 

Indeed it was precisely this fact that 
¢ of inspired the Republican campaign 
hong | promises that a Republican Admin- 
ower | istration would insure that farm 

prices would be maintained at go 

gov-’ percent of parity. Why then did 
*s iN| Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
_ with the specific approval of Eisen- 
vied | hower, brazenly repudiate campaign 
hort- | promises and publicly declare that 
$ €X-| existing legislation would not be 
y in} used to support farm prices? 
duc-} Of course parity price supports 
vide- | never did come anywhere near solv- 
over: | ing the problems of the small farm- 
ucts.) ers who in the main cultivate mar- 
neas-; ginal land, that is, soil with rela- 
sent} tively low levels of productivity. 
ace} Nevertheless parity price supports 
they | did operate in the direction of limit- 
nov-} ing the scissors, i.e., the widening 
sto} chasm between the prices which the 
d at} farmer receives for his products and 
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the prices which he pays for city 
goods, especially manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The widening of the scissors, or 
chasm, between the prices the farm- 
ers receive for what they sell and 
what they pay for what they buy, 
is the principal means by which 
the monopolists exploit and impov- 
erish the farm population. 

The adamant refusal of Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson and of Eisen- 
hower to apply existing price sup- 
port legislation is part of the prepa- 
ration which big business is making 
for a general economic crisis. It is 
undertaking to bring about a sharply 
intensified exploitation of the farm- 
ers, a more ruthless impoverishment 
of the rural population. It wants no 
hampering, be it ever so slight, of 
its basic policy of widening the scis- 
sors between the price of farm and 
industrial products. That is why 
the Eisenhower government is re- 
fusing to apply farm price supports 
in the current developing agrarian 
crisis and why it is moving in the 
direction of a full dismantling of 
farm price support mechanisms. 

It is to be hoped, and expected, 
that the various farm organizations 
and legislators from rural areas will 
react vigorously against this sharp- 
ening big business offensive against 
the farmers. Undoubtedly a legisla- 
tive program in the form of bills to 
increase various forms of govern- 
ment support to farm prices and aid 
to farmers, especially small farm- 
ers and sharecroppers, will quickly 
begin to shape up. The labor move- 
ment must throw itself without res- 
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ervation into this battle in support 
of the farmers. The question of 
forming a wide and solid alliance 
of the working class and poor and 
middle farmers is in the process of 
becoming an immediate practical 
question of the day. The final ver- 
sion of our Party’s Resolution must 
have a section which analyzes and 
places in its proper importance this 
question. 


LABOR POLICY 


Eisenhower's appointment of Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, head of the United 
Association of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry, A. F. of L., 
and proprietor of a plumbing supply 
firm, was a significant policy action. 
As the Draft Resolution correctly 
says, it emphasizes the fact that the 
ruling class and its government are 
by no means abandoning a policy of 
attempting “to sew labor up in a 
‘national unity’ of class collaboration.” 
While shifting emphasis somewhat 
in the direction of the skilled trades 
and the crippling craft mentality 
of the A. F. of L. officialdom, it is 
nevertheless clear that the Eisenhow- 
er Government for the immediate 
period ahead intends to attempt to 
utilize the top level of reformist 
trade-union leadership to secure a 
base of support in the working class 
for U.S. imperialism’s war policies. 
This is quite understandable, as de- 
cisive sections of the working class 
are still under the ideological and 
political influence, as well as organi- 
zational leadership, of these war- 
supporting, reformist trade-union 
misleaders. 


At the same time it would be a 


most serious mistake to think that | 
the Eisenhower Government's labor | 


policy will be a simple continuation 






of Truman’s, bad as that was. With 
an economic crisis on their doorstep, | 


the basic desire of the big corpora- 
tions is to bust up the unions and re. 


establish open shop conditions. The } 


place where they want to do this 
first and most is in the basic mass 
production industries organized in 


the main in C.I.O., as well as in the 


expelled independent unions and the 
United Mine Workers. One may be 
sure that the marching orders which 


Wilson has given the Eisenhower | 


crusaders includes this little chore. 
This is one basic reason why the 
Draft Resolution is profoundly cor- 
rect in stating that our central task 
in the labor movement is the unfold- 
ing of an “all pervasive struggle for 
unity.” In the present situation this 


— 





fight for unity must be first and fore- | 


most a fight for the united front 
from below. 


In addition to the appointment of | 


Durkin, the main labor policy acts of 
the Eisenhower Government during 
its first days have been: 
1. Dropping of wage controls 
Labor, of course, gains nothing 
from wage controls. In the past big 
business has effectively used govern- 
ment wage controls to block or hold 
down wage raises. Why then has the 
Eisenhower Government dropped 
them? Why also is there so much 
prattle from government spokesmen 
about the blessings of free and unre- 
stricted bargaining between labor and 
industry? 
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To the monopolists a depression is 
not an unmixed evil. It has been 
quite a few years now since they 
have had a really big army of unem- 
ployed with which to threaten organ- 
ized labor. They are pretty sure that 
there will be such an army of unem- 
ployed quickly and they hope to use 
it as a battering ram to smash wage 
levels, working standards, and union 
organization. Under these condi- 
tions, and with the head of General 
Motors and their “strong man” Eis- 
enhower both in the Government, 
big business is not averse to slugging 
it out with organized labor and feels 
no particular need for wage controls. 
2. Taft-Hartley 

Eisenhower has carried out his 
campaign promise to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act by turning the job 
of amending it over to Taft. This is 
the payoff to labor for the abandon- 
ment by the leadership of C.I.O., 
A. F. of L. and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods of any real fight for repeal. 
In the absence of such a fight, even 
ittle victories on amendments become 
next to impossible. 

What has happened with regard to 
the Taft-Harley Act illustrates strik- 
ingly the dangers to labor if the path 
of adaptation to, and retreat before, 
reaction being pursued by the reform- 
ist trade-union leadership continues. 
This policy of adaptation and retreat 
is the main danger in the labor move- 
ment. (Of course in our Party it is 
often “Left”-sectarian reactions to 
this danger that become the main 
problem and have to be fought most 
sharply.) 

As the organized labor movement 


comes under the heavy attack of the 
big employers and government, it 
must, if it is to survive, move aggres- 
sively to strengthen its position in the 
country. One basic question here has 
already been mentioned—the ques- 
tion of developing ties and alliances 
with the farmers. Another enor- 
mously important question of this 
kind is the South. The unorganized 
state of the mass production indus- 
tries in the South can rapidly become 
a number one threat to the trade- 
union movement nationally. 

Under depression conditions of a 
sharp drop in the volume of produc- 
tion nationally, industry in the South 
would now have the capacity to ab- 
sorb a large share of it. This was 
not the case at the time cf the 1929 
crash. Under these conditions such 
questions as the fight to abolish 
North-South wage differentials; the 
fight to establish genuine national 
collective bargaining inclusive of the 
South; and the decisive task of or- 
ganizing the expanding mass pro- 
duction industry of the South, all 
take on a new importance for the 
whole of labor. The final version 
of our Party’s Resolution will surely 
undertake to develop a position on 
these questions. 

The policy acts of the Eisenhower 
Government show that it is pursu- 
ing a two-sided policy toward organ- 
ized labor. One side of that policy is 
to continue a reliance on sections of 
the trade-union bureaucracy and the 
fostering of class collaboration. The 
other side of the policy is to simul- 
taneously and actively prepare for 
shifting to a union-busting offensive. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Perhaps the most starkly reaction- 
ary feature of the Eisenhower Gov- 
ernment’s domestic policies is its open 
support of the Dixiecrat “States 
Rights” doctrine. It involves, of 
course, and very importantly, the re- 
fusal to pass F.E.P.C. and gives a 
green light to the most extreme 
forms of discrimination throughout 
industry. This, however, by no 
means exhausts its significance. It 
has broad implications in the field 
of education which threaten not alone 
the vitally important and hard won 
advances of the Negro people in this 
field but also the foundations and 
Federal standards of the public edu- 
cation system as a whole. In the field 
of social security the application of 
the “States Rights” doctrine presages 
a reversion to the notorious Hoover 
proposition that all social security, in- 
cluding unemployed relief, is a prob- 
lem of each community. 

In so far as the South is concerned 
the removal of all Federal restraints 
means that a number of State and lo- 
cal administrations will move rapidly 
to become in basic respects fascist 
regimes. The support by the Eisen- 
hower Government of the Dixiecrats 
and their “States Rights” doctrine 
means, in effect, the legitimizing 
of fascism in the South. 

The anti-cloture fight led by Taft 
and supported by Eisenhower at the 
beginning of Congress was of course 
in content a fight against F.E.P.C., 
anti-lynching, and anti-polltax legisla- 
tion. It also had the all-inclusive pur- 
pose of insuring the Dixiecrats free- 


dom from Federal intervention in the 
development of local and State fas- 
cist governments. The meaning to 
the national trade-union movement 
of the Eisenhower “State Rights” 
doctrine is quite clear: either the la- 
bor movement must now join battle 
against this “States Rights” doctrine 
and the government’s measures to 
implement it, or it will tomorrow 
have to fight attempts at a fascist 
coup d'etat nationally under condi- 
tions where monopoly capital has a 
powerful fascist base in the South. 

The other acts of the Eisenhower 
Administration on civil rights such as 
its noise about eliminating segrega- 
tion in Washington, the Federal gov- 
ernment, and the armed forces, as 
well as its possible appointment of a 
Negro to this or that secondary post 
are sheer demagogy. The fact that 
they represent demagogy on the part 
of Eisenhower does not mean that 
these pledges should not be seized 
upon and an aggressive campaign 
for their fulfillment developed. On 
the contrary, it is very necessary that 
this should be done, and if done it is 
entirely possible that victories of im- 
portance can be won. 

The final version of the Draft 
Resolution must evaluate these and 
other problems related to the develop- 
ment of the Negro liberation move- 
ment and the general democratic 
movement in the South. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The over-shadowing act of the 
Eisenhower Government in the civil 
liberties field is its outrageous and 
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barbaric decision to murder Julius 
und Ethel Rosenberg. This framed 
ad heroic couple must be saved. The 
Eisenhower decision to murder them 
in the face of the great scope of the 
movement throughout the U.S. to 
sve them, to say nothing of the tre- 
mendous international movement, 
srips bare the fascist content of the 
government’s approach to civil liber- 
ties and democratic rights. 

Saving the lives of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg will preserve for 
the American people and all decent 
mankind two truly noble working- 
dass fighters. It will also be a defeat 
of large significance for fascism in the 


How does it happen, given the fas- 


} cist content of the Eisenhower Gov- 


' enment’s approach to civil liberties, 
| that the government has not asked 
| for additional repressive legislation? 


_— 





The answer is two-fold: first, the 
Eisenhower Government inherited 
from Truman the legislative and “le- 


| gal” framework needed for this stage 


of its advance toward fascism. It has 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Smith Act, 
the McCarran-Walters Immigration 
Act, the McCarran Registration Act, 
the Smith Act convictions, etc. In the 
present stage of its pro-fascist course 
it has no imperative need for addi- 
tional repressive legislation. This, of 
course, does not mean that it won’t 
demand further repressive legislation 
as it goes along. Second, the reac- 
tionary purposes of the government 
can best be served this time if it can 
maintain the camouflage of being a 
“middle of the road,” a “moderate,” 
a “conservative,” but not a “reaction- 


ary” government. In order to main- 
tain this fiction for as long as possible 
it has refrained from rushing for- 
ward with additional legislation 
which would alarm and arouse the 
people. At the same time, as the 
Draft Resolution states, the Eisen- 
hower Government widens its tar- 
gets: “The spreading character of the 
pro-fascist offensive . . . increasingly 
tends to include among its targets 
the broad field of Social-Democratic 
and reformist trade-union officials as 
well as liberal public figures.” 

The Draft Resolution is correct in 
its estimate that, “Despite the at- 
tempts to build an atmosphere of na- 
tional unity around Eisenhower, 
many factors are operating toward an 
early breakdown of these efforts.” 
Unquestionably, the chief and most 
decisive of these factors is that the 
class antagonisms between the mo- 
nopolists on the one hand, and the 
working class and all working people 
on the other, are becoming more 
and more acute. Were it not for this 
basic class antagonism and the sharp- 
ening struggles which it engenders, 
the ruling class might conceivably 
overcome other obstacles, say, divi- 
sions in its own ranks, standing in 
the way of its efforts to manufacture 
national unity. It is therefore the 
struggles of the working class, and 
of other sections of the working peo- 
ple, which are both the main obstacle 
to efforts to build a phony national 
unity, and at the same time are the 
factors which guarantee the growth 
of all other obstacles, including divi- 
sions within the ruling class itself. 
This fundamental proposition needs 
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to be more clearly and precisely for- 
mulated in the final version of our 
Party's Resolution. This is true even 
though the Draft Resolution does, 
in its analysis, and in the line it 
presents, base itself fully on the de- 
cisive role of the working class and 
its allies. 

The militarization of the economy 
of the U.S. has both greatly increased 
the potential volume of national pro- 
duction, and, through depressing liv- 
ing standards, reduced the volume of 
effective demand. This gap between 
potential production and effective de- 
mand has been further accentuated 
by the stupid policy of a self-imposed 
isolation from the virile, crisis-free, 
socialist-based world market. While 
economists argue about the date when 
it will break with full force, not a 
single serious economist any longer 
denies that the capitalist world, and 
the US. in particular, stands on the 
threshold of an economic crisis. 

In the past we have spoken of the 
accumulation of the elements making 
for the outbreak of an economic cri- 
sis. It seems to this writer that the 
current rapidly sharpening agrarian 
crisis represents more than this— 
that it represents the breaking out in 
one sector of the national economy 
of a general economic crisis which 
will inevitably, even though perhaps 
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for a number of months slowly, en. 
compass the total national economy. 

It is the stepped-up deterioration 
of the living standards of the great 
mass of the people and the looming 
threat of the outbreak in full force 
of economic crisis which determine 
most decisively the character of the 
struggles and of the period we are 
moving into. It is from this that the 
perspective of sharper and wider class 
battles, and of powerful mass, demo- 
cratic movements, arises. On the ba- 
sis of the profound treatment of eco 


nomic laws and perspectives in the | 


great Marxist classic, Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the USS.R., by 
Joseph Stalin, as well as of the entire 
proceedings of the XIX Congress of 
the C.P.S.U., the final version of our 
Party’s Resolution should undertake 
to analyze concretely the developing 
economic crisis, and to forecast cer- 
tain specific main features of its prob 
able course of development. 

To do this accurately and relatively 
fully would be to lay a solid founde- 
tion for the period ahead for all of 
the mass work and policies of our 
Party. It would also help to intro- 
duce more fully into the formulation 
and execution of Party tactics the 
very necessary quality of down-to- 
earth concreteness. 
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ll. Some Problems in the Fight for Peace 


By Pauline Hosek 


THE NEED For a basic re-examination 
of our peace work is long overdue. 
There is a dangerous lull in our peace 
activities as well as marked weak- 
ening in grasping the significance 
of peace as the central and decisive 
task. 

The estimate of the Draft Resolu- 
tion of a more open turn to reaction 
by the Eisenhower Administration 
has been borne out to the full. But 
so too has its prediction that this 
situation creates new opportunities 
and that labor, facing a more reac- 
tionary onslaught, would move to 
greater resistance. While trends to- 
ward “accommodation” and “nation- 
al unity” are very much in evidence 
and are being fostered, the fight- 
back trend is beginning to emerge. 
Such trends are clearly visible in the 
growing economic struggles of the 
workers, in the mounting dissatis- 
faction among the Negro people, in 
the dramatic developments in the 
civil liberties field. All of these are 
aspects of the peace fight. They play 
an important role in retarding the 
war drive even though they do not 
come to grips with the war drive 
as such but with its consequences. 

But what about direct expressions 
and movements on peace? Despite 
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press censorship, there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that peace senti- 
ment is on the rise. It is a fact 
that the new Formosa and “block- 
ade China” proposals met with 
a wave of unfavorable reaction. And 
the fact is, too, as many columnists 
have been forced to report, that 
Eisenhower has been receiving thou- 
sands of letters daily reminding him 
of his promises on Korea. The new 
and most significant feature in the 
first period of the Eisenhower re- 
gime is the beginnings of question- 
ing and even some public criticism 
by the labor movement of various 
aspects of foreign policy. 

The earlier statements of the A. 
F. of L. that “It is time to close 
ranks” behind Eisenhower and that 
the greatest threat is “from abroad” 
has had to be followed by strong de- 
mands for wage increases and some 
new, though halting, criticism of for- 
eign policy. Laéor, official organ of 
the sixteen standard Railroad Broth- 
erhoods and unions, with a circula- 
tion of one million, prominently fea- 
tured an article in its February 28th 
issue entitled “The China Lobby 
Leads Uncle Sam into World War.” 
This article criticizes the proposals 
regarding Chiang Kai-shek and asks: 
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“Are these new methods backfiring 
against our own people?” Lador 
carried an editorial headed “It’s not 
necessary to bamboozle Americans,” 
charging that the aim of the “psy- 
chological warfare drive” is to get 
“millions of American boys to fight 
and die in Asia to put Chiang Kai- 
shek in power.” Particularly sig- 
nificant was the resolution adopted 
by the United Auto Workers conven- 
tion calling upon Eisenhower to talk 
peace with Malenkov. The union’s 
foreign policy statement, while still 
studded with anti-Soviet declarations 
and with defense of the pro-war 
course, nevertheless declared for a 
policy of negotiations. This is the 
first time this union of 1,350,000 
workers has taken such an outspoken 
stand. This resolution also sharply 
criticizes the proposals to scrap the 
Yalta and Potsdam treaties as well as 
the idea of using Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops for spreading the war in Asia. 

A note of caution is very much in 
place at this point. We would be 
misled if we were to oversimplify 
or overestimate this process. There 
is as yet a vast difference in the level 
of organized resistance on domestic 
questions and those on foreign pol- 
icy. There are also varying levels 
and degrees of resistance on various 
aspects of foreign policy. Thus, there 
is a greater amount of motion against 
the extension of the war in the Far 
East (greater even than on the issue 
of settling the Korean war) and the 
general issue of rearmament, etc. 
The majority of the American people 
(poll after poll has shown over 75 
percent) feel that it is necessary and 


possible to avoid another war by ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union. 
Yet we know that the Big Lie about 
Soviet aggression has had its effects 
even upon the millions who want 
peace. If despite this tremendous 
barrage of lies and slander, peace 
sentiment continues to unfold, the 
cpportunities for developing broad 
mass peace activities are truly at 
hand. And such peace activities can 
be unfolded if we develop a new 
initiative and a new type of perspec- 
tive. The U.A.W. action is of par. 
ticular significance in this regard. 
Undoubtedly it will be followed by 
many other expressions along this 
line in other unions as well as in the 
Negro people’s movement, farm, 
women’s and youth organizations, 
in pacifist and religious groupings. 

If, however, we are to achieve 
greater clarity and greater motion 
on the central issue of peace, we 
must fight through to a far greater 
understanding of its relationship to 
all other issues. And not in any 
mechanical but in true Marxist dia- 
lectical fashion. We have in the past 
had two conflicting views presented 
within the Party. On the one hand 
there are those who have insisted 
that peace activity is being carried 
on only where there are campaigns 
on such issues as a truce in Korea, 
for a Big Five peace pact, against 
U.M.T., etc. Such comrades refuse 
to see the struggles on the economic 
front, on civil liberties and civil 
rights as important aspects of resist- 
ance to the impact of the war drive. 
This has led to an underestimation 
of economic issues and is particu- 
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larly serious because these economic 
struggles are a key link through 
which the workers can be set in mo- 
tion. 

On the other hand there are those 
who underestimate the peace senti- 
ment of the American people and 
who argue that at the present mo- 
ment it is only possible to organize 
struggles on economic issues. Peace, 
they contend, is really a divisive is- 
sue. Thus, the debate goes on as to 
what is really the “broader” issue. 
Such an argument can only lead us 
into a blind alley and is particularly 
sterile in light of the tremendous 
new opportunities that have unfolded 
as a result of the whole series of steps 
taken by the Soviet Union to bring 
about a settlement of tensions. 
Struggles should be developed di- 
rectly on the issue of peace, even as 
ever greater struggles are developed 
on the economic issues. Instead of 
these sterile and futile debates we 
would do much better if we con- 
cerned ourselves with the problem 
of mastering the means of giving or- 
ganized expression and form to the 
ever-increasing peace sentiment. It 
is on this question that we have the 
most to learn and with regard to 
which we have made the most seri- 
ous errors. 

The errors we have committed 
in this sphere are similar in char- 
acter to those in the field of elec- 
toral policy and activity. 

1. Not rooting our peace work 
firmly in the shops and the unions; 
in not making the winning of the 
working class the decisive aspect of 
our peace work. 


2. Attempting to skip stages in 
the development of a majority peace 
movement. This led to an overem- 
phasis on advanced peace centers as 
well as to an overestimation of the 
degree to which these peace centers 
could be the foundation of an or- 
ganized peace movement. Conse- 
quently it led to neglect of work in 
the Right-led organizations, where 
the overwhelming mass of the work- 
ers are, and to little attention to the 
development of parallel and united 
front movements on specific aspects 
of the peace issue. 

3. “Left” sectarian errors in the 
character of the activity of these ad- 
vanced peace centers which in turn 
further narrowed their effectiveness. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND 
THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


Our Party and the peace forces 
did not concern themselves first of 
all with the trends in the labor 
movement, with how to advance the 
fight for peace at every opportunity 
in a given shop or local, how to link 
the question of a peace economy 
with growing economic struggles, 
etc. Thus many opportunities went 
by, with little effort in the unions and 
the shops to follow up statements 
by labor leaders as in the case of the 
various statements of Ernst, Gor- 
man, Potofsky, etc., which were 
themselves the outgrowth of growing 
peace sentiments among the work- 
ers. 

This underestimation of moving 
labor into the struggle for peace was 
coupled with rigidity in peace forms. 











The Labor Peace Conference became 
almost the only organization for de- 
veloping peace expression in the la- 
bor movement, even in unions 
where there might have been shop 
and union action around partial is- 
sues. It is true that at a certain stage 
the L.P.C. did make some important 
contributions. It was an important 
factor in opposing the war and to 
some degree in stimulating action by 
other sectors of the labor movement. 
But because the L.P.C. was viewed 
as the main instrument and ap- 
proaches in the shops and unions 
were made in the main only through 
L.P.C., it became a narrowing and 
restrictive influence. 

Another basic shortcoming in the 
approach to workers in the shops 
has been the failure to latch on to all 
sorts of partial issues around which 
peace sentiment can be advanced and 
which could in many instances lay the 
basis for linking welfare issues to the 
fight for peace. Thus, we failed to 
unfold a campaign on the crucial is- 
sue of taxes, which is of great con- 
cern to the people, and allowed the 
monopolists to seize the initiative 
in their drive to eliminate the excess 
profits tax. Thus, too, on Universal 
Military Training. When this issue 
came up last year, all sections of la- 
bor as well as many other broad or- 
ganizations opposed it. But we were 
isolated from these developments. 
Similarly on the question of Tunisia. 
Both A. F. of L. and C.1.O. pub- 
licly spoke out on this issue. Many 
trade-union papers carried strong 
editoral statements. The issue could 
have been brought into any shop 
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or local. But there was no effort on 
our part to do so. On these issues 
as on many others (France, Spain, 
Germany, Operation Smack, devel- 
opments around court-martialing of 
the Puerto Rican soldiers, etc.) there 
was opportunity to develop united 
labor action or at the very least 
parallel activity. But hardly anything 
was done. We must begin to face up 
in the most self-critical fashion to 
this problem. We must recognize 
that the center of our attention must 
be the development of action and 
movement, even though on the most 
elementary level, within the trade- 
union movement. No issue is unim- 
portant so long as it helps advance 
peace sentiment and peace expres- 
sion. To achieve this we must put 
an end to all “Left” sectarian con- 
cepts as to how the working class 
is to register advances in the fight 
for peace. 

It is also necessary that we achieve 
greater clarity on the role of the rank 
and file movements in Right-led 
unions in the fight for peace. At 
times we find the attempt to artifi- 
cially introduce the peace issue as 
the main point of the rank and file 
program when in fact the rank and 
file movement is as yet not prepared 
and does not see peace as the central 
issue and problem. On the other 
hand, we find Right-opportunist 
trends which deny that the issue of 
peace has any place in a rank-and-file 
program and therefore omit it com- 
pletely. How the peace issue is to 
be introduced and on what level, de- 
pends of course on a concrete knowl- 
edge of the level of the rank-and- 
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ite movement in each industry or 
local or shop. Thus “Left” sectar- 
ian practices in raising the peace 
question must be avoided. But this 
cannot be used as an excuse for not 
raising the question of peace and not 
finding the correct ways of doing so. 
Some comrades think that by di- 
recting our main attention to the 
working class we contradict the pro- 
found analysis of Comrade Stalin 
who pointed out that the peace 
movement is not just a class move- 
ment or an anti-imperialist move- 
ment but one which embraces all 
trata of the population who want 
yeace. Such comrades are mistaken. 
There is no contradiction at all. In 
fact, we cannot have a broad peace 
movement unless it embraces and is 
eventually led by the working class. 
By anchoring the peace movement 
firmly in the working class we will 
encourage and assure greater consist- 
-ency and militancy among all other 
}sections of the population. This does 
not mean that we are for any 
“stages” theory in our peace work. 
We are deeply concerned with de- 
veloping expression and movement 
on peace among middle class, profes- 
sional, white collar workers, etc. 
It is also of vital importance that 
we recognize that just as a new po- 
litical realignment cannot emerge 
without a decisive break by the work- 
jers with the two old parties, so too, 
the emergence of a majority, organ- 
jzed peace movement cannot be 
yxhieved without a similar break in 
the labor movement. To move to this 
igoal, we must center our work in 
the shops and the unions with the 


ee 


— 


firm conviction that the majority of 
the working class can and will make 
such a turn. 

The second problem in overcoming 
weaknesses in our peace work is the 
concept that we can skip stages in 
building a majority peace movement. 
What we have been confusing is 
the ability to achieve immediate or- 
ganized peace expression with the 
ability to achieve an organized peace 
movement. If we analyze the per- 
spectives outlined at the 1950 Na- 
tional Convention, we will find that 
emphasis was centered on the fight 
for peace as the decisive and central 
task of our Party. What was not 
spelled out sufficiently was the main 
channels through which peace senti- 
ment could be organized. At that 
time, the concept was projected of 
a “broad peace center” which would 
act as a stimulating and organizing 
factor. However, insufficient stress 
was placed on the shops, unions and 
existing organizations as the main 
arenas of struggle. This in no way 
minimizes the vital contribution 
made by the advanced peace centers. 
These organizations initiated and or- 
ganized many splendid peace activi- 
ties. 

The mistake we made was not in 
giving support to such centers but 
in placing our main emphasis on 
them. In doing so we overestimated 
the degree to which the masses were 
ready to associate themselves with 
Left and Communist forces and to 
join with and enter such indepen- 
dent peace committees. We mistak- 
enly believed that as peace sentiment 
developed these centers would con- 
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stantly expand. These mistaken and 
illusory concepts led us to give most 
of our efforts and resources to the de- 
velopment of advanced peace centers. 
Necessarily there was little attention 
paid to our major responsibility, 
that of shifting our attention and 
our forces into the shops, unions and 
Right-led organizations. 

Long ago, Lenin polemized against 
“Left-wing infantilism. He casti- 
gated those who, seeking refuge be- 
hind militant phraseology, refused to 
work in reformist-led unions, bour- 
geois parliaments, etc. He warned 
that there can be no substitute for 
the experience of the masses them- 
selves. Only through their own 
experience gained in the course of 
struggle do the masses advance. And 
the guarantee that there will be ad- 
vance depends upon our presence in 
their midst and at their side, wher- 
ever they are and in whatever strug- 
gle they are engaged, joining with 
them and providing the element of 
consciousness to their experience. 
When we overestimate the willing- 
ness of the masses to leave their or- 
ganizations and flock into one with 
a more advanced program—or some- 
times merely with an advanced lead- 
ership—we are attempting to skip 
stages. We are not basing ourselves 
on a precise estimate of the senti- 
ment of the masses and of the paths 
we must travel in order to get this 
sentiment organized. 

Involved also in this type of ap- 
proach are deep undercurrents of 
theories of spontaneity. To expect 
people to move on to an advanced 
position when the necessary spade 
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work has not been undertaken, im. 
plies that movement to higher levels 
can be achieved through spontaneors 
radicalization. If they don’t come to 
us this month, they will come in six 
months from now; if not then, later, 
The masses will never come to an 
advanced program by themselves. We 
must go where the masses are. Other. 
wise we will end up in total iso 
tion. All the “Left” and super-revo 
lutionary phrases in the world to 
justify this concept cannot hide the 
fact that it masks Right-opportunis 
deeds; that as a result of this ap 
proach we have failed to extend the 
fight for peace into the shops and into 
the decisive organizations of the peo 
ple. 

Experience has shown that the in- 
dependent peace committees have 
had great difficulties in maintaining 
themselves and have been in many 
cases quite narrow in composition 
Furthermore, overemphasis on build 
ing independent peace committets 
led us to neglect following up many 
partial peace issues of significance. 





Taking into account that there are 
other channels through which a con 
sistent peace program can be brought! 
to the communities and shops, w 
must question the building of add: 
tional independent peace committets 
For example, in New York Gi 
there exists a stable and _relativel 
strong American Labor Party, whic 
has made the fight for peace a majoj 





part of its program. Only recently 
it announced the launching of a m 
signature campaign to halt the & 
tension of war and for peace i 
Korea. Is there much sense in callin 
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for an independent peace committee 
in a community where the A.L.P. 
has some fair degree of strength and 
is already bringing forward a rela- 
tively advanced peace program? Ob- 
viously, the question of whether in- 
dependent peace committees should 
maintain and expand themselves 
must not be decided in the abstract 
but by analyzing the concrete situa- 
tion in each given shop, industry 
and community. 

The question of independent 
peace committees must not be con- 
fused with the need for a progres- 
sive, consistent peace center. Is there 
a need for such a Center? Decidedly, 
yes! The peace movement will inevit- 
ably develop on many levels. There 
is, then, need for a peace center 
which will consciously link all aspects 
of peace and which will conduct a 
consistent campaign for co-existence, 
negotiations, etc. But this center 
should, in our opinion, function dif- 
ferently and with a two-fold objec- 
tive: 

1. It should carry on educational 
activity which will present a con- 
sistent peace program. 

2. It should act as a catalytic agent 
helping to stimulate activity of a 
united-front character as well as on 
parallel levels on limited peace is- 
sues, 

Does this approach constitute “li- 
quidationism”? Will it make for a 
weakening of peace activity? On the 
contrary, were the concepts outlined 


above carried out, it would result 
in a much heightened peace activity. 
In our opinion, the main danger to- 
day is the liquidation of the fight for 
peace as the central task of every 
Party member. Overemphasis on ad- 
vanced peace centers has fed this 
danger. Our experience in the past 
has been that unless there was a 
specific campaign being carried on by 
the advanced peace centers in which 
our Party was involved, there was 
a complete absence of any kind of 
fight for peace. We have gotten away 
from the crucial point projected so 
forcefully by Comrade Gus Hall that 
a Party club which does not take up 
the fight for peace as its central and 
decisive task and does not make 
every effort to project the issue in one 
form or another, is not fulfilling its 
role as a Communist Party club. 

How to bring the fight for peace 
into the shops, unions and Right- 
led organizations is complex and difh- 
cult. Yet, as the U.A.W. resolution 
as well as many new expressions on 
peace or on aspects of the peace is- 
sue in the labor movement indicate, 
new opportunities have now arisen 
for advancing the fight for peace. If 
we are stubborn and persistent and 
if we are constantly where the masses 
are, we will end the danger of li- 
quidationism in the fight for peace 
and advance it along new lines and 
with far greater impact than has been 
achieved up to now. 











LETTERS TO AMERICANS 


By Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 


On the 70th anniversary year of the death of Karl Marx, Interna- 
tional Publishers has issued a volume of letters from Marx and 
Frederick Engels to leaders of the American labor and socialist move- 
ments. “Letters to Americans” is a milestone of Marxist publishing 
in this country. 


Covering a half century, from 1848 to 1895, the letters range 
over a wide field dealing with many events and themes of historical 
interest and with the views and activities of many personalities in 
the United States and Europe. They were written to pioneer Ameri- 
can Marxist leaders like Joseph Weydemeyer and Frederick Sorge, 
to the great social reformer, Florence Kelley and to many others in 
the working class movement. 


The publication of the volume is in itself a repudiation of the 
entire fabrication underlying the Smith Act and other suppressive 
legislation. Here is proof of the long historic background of Marxism 
in the United States, going back over 100 years, and of its deep 
impress upon American life. 


Scheduled for publication early in May, this new classic of 
Marxism-Leninism will be welcomed by advanced workers, educators 
and students, as a powerful contribution to the further development 
of theory in the working class movement. 


Price $3.50 


At all bookstores or by mail from 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


832 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














